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STILL MORE ABOUT MITHRAS 


By 
PROFESSOR JOCELYN M. C. TOYNBEE 


M.A., D.PHIL., F.S.A., F.B.A. 


Laurence Professor of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge University 


THE sensational excavation last autumn of an unusually large and 
interesting temple of Mithras in the heart of the City of London 
has already inspired two articles in this Journal.| The authors of 
both, while discussing many aspects of the Mithraic cult in general, 
are mainly concerned with its relation to the history of the early 
Christian Church. Professor Brandon questions the truth of the 
oft-repeated assertion that the religion of Mithras seriously rivalled 
that of Christ during the first three centuries of our era. Mr. Ferguson, 
on the other hand, seeks to persuade us that throughout this period 
Christian faith and morals were deeply—and permanently—stamped 
by Mithraic influences. The purpose of the present paper is to offer 
some comments on a number > pero raised by these two articles 
and some further observations on the wide divergencies existing 
between the Christian creed and the teaching of the pagan mysteries. 

We begin with Professor Brandon: 

(1) He states (op. cit., p. 110), following Cumont—and here he 
is himself followed by Mr. Ferguson (0p. cit., p. 319)—that Mithras 
acquired his astralism in Babylonia. But, as Stig Wikander has 
recently pointed out,’ there is no need to hold that the part played 
by the shaatae gods and signs of the zodiac in Roman Mithraism 
was directly due to Mesopotamian influences: by the time that 
Mithras made his appearance in the West, these things had long 
formed part of the common stock of Graeco-Roman religious cultus. 

(2) Plutarch does not, pace Professor Brandon, “ tell the story of 
how the cult [of Mithras] was first brought to Rome in 67 B.c. by 
Cilician pirates, who had been captured by Pompey ” (0. cit., p. 110). 
Plutarch merely reports’ that the pirates subdued and resettled by 
Pompey had worshipped Mithras in their Cilician homeland and that 
the Mithraic cult was still practised in his own day (kai uéypr Sedpo 
Siaowteta), Servius, in his commentary on Virgil, Georgics iv. 
127, states that some of these pirates were settled in southern Italy ; 

1S. G. F. Brandon, “‘ Mithraism and its Challenge to Christianity,” (Hibbert Journal, January, 
19§§, pp. 107-114); John Ferguson, “ More about Mithras” (sbid., July, 1955, pp. 319-326) 

S. Wikander, “* Etudes sur les mystéres de Mithras, I: Introduction ” (Yearbook of the New 


Society of Letters at Lund, 1950) 
3 Vita Pompei, 24. 
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but he does not hint that they established Mithraism in the peninsula. 
It is much more likely that soldiers and traders from the East imported 
the religion into Italy. 

(3) Professor Brandon thinks (op. cit., p. 113, note 7)—and 
Mr. Ferguson asserts (0p. cit., p. 319)—that the Great Mother’s rite 
of the /aurobolium passed over from her cultus into Mithraism. 
Actually there is no indication, in either our archaeological or literary 
sources for Roman Mithraism, that the god’s initial bull-slaying was 
re-enacted by his followers. The partly underground shrine near 
the Baths of Caracalla in Rome, generally believed to be a Mithraeum, 
has in the centre of its nave a trench described by some scholars, 
without any conclusive evidence, as designed to catch the blood of 
a slaughtered bull: they have even gone so far as to identify one of 
the adjacent rooms as the victim’s stall, complete with manger.’ But 
this quite exceptional trench (which could well have been used for 
ritual washings) provides a very weak foundation on which to build 
a theory of Mithraic saurobolia. 

(4) Professor Brandon, while admitting “the greater concrete- 
ness” of what he calls “the Christian mythos,” describes as “a 
popular error ” (op. cit., p. 114) the belief “ that the original strength 
of Christianity in its contest with the pagan cults lay in its appreciation 
of its own historicity.” But this is not borne out by the passage in 
his own Time and Mankind (1951: pp. 159-169), to which he refers 
his readers. For the whole argument of that passage turns upon an 
alleged opposition between the primitive Palestinian tradition of the 
historical Jesus and “ the esoteric doctrine of Paul” (p. 163); and 
the statement on p. 169 that “ there appears to be no real ground for 
the belief that primitive Christianity was characterised by an appeal 
to the authentication of history ”’, is contradicted, not only by such 
N.T. passages as Luke i. 5 and iti. 1, 2 and I John i. 1, but also 
by the Professor’s own observation (p. 165) that the Gospel of Mark 
“is undoubtedly to be seen as evidence of the powerful appeal which 
the history of oa made to the imagination”. The fact remains 
that the soteriology of Christ was fixed securely in the framework of 
contemporary events and is therefore a matter of history (not of 
mythos); that of Mithras, etc. was not so rooted and is consequently 
mythos (not history). 

We now turn to Mr. Ferguson : 

(1) The theory of a female Mithraic grade of “ Lionesses ”’ 
(op. cit., p. 320) rests on the dubious evidence of one ill-authenticated 
inscription.? These ladies are no better substantiated than are 
Tertullian’s Mithraic “ nuns ” (virgines)’ or Porphyry’s female initiates 
unattractively styled “‘ Hyenas.”' The titles of the Mithraic grades are 


1G. Lugli, I monumenti antichi di Roma ¢ suburbio, I: La zona archaeologica, 1930, pp. 428-432. 
2 J. M. Reynolds and J. B. Ward Perkins, The Inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania, 1952, no. 239. 
3 De praescriptione haereticorum, 40. 

4 De abstinentia, iv, 16. 
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otherwise wholly masculine in character; and we note the absence 
of any trace of women in Mithraic dedications. ‘There is as yet no 
sure sign that Mithraism sought to broaden its basis by admitting 
women to its rites (op. cif., p. 320). Neither the Iranian Anahita nor 
her Anatolian counterpart, the Great Mother or Cybele, was known 
as the consort of the Roman Mithras (of. ci/., p. 320). A somewhat 
repellent statuette of a mother-goddess was unearthed in the Mithraeum 
at Carrawburgh on Hadrian’s Wall' and a carved group of mother 
and child came to light in the Mithraeum at Dieburg in Roman 
Germany.? Shrines of the Great Mother are occasionally found in 
the neighbourhood of Mithraea. But she and Mithras are never 
coupled, or even associated, in dedications. 

(2) The Aventine Mithraeum, under the Church of Santa Prisca, 
was not discovered recently (pp. 320-1). It was found in 1934 and 
published in 1940; what is new is its further excavation by a group 
of Dutch archaeologists from 1953 onwards.’ 

(3) Mr. Ferguson is incorrect in maintaining that Mithraists 
believed in the resurrection of the human body (of. ¢//., p. 322). No 
Graeco-Roman mystery-religion taught this doctrine.‘ 

(4) Mr. Ferguson writes of Mithraism’s “ swift spread for the 
most part among humble folk ” (of. cit., p. 322). Actually the bulk 
of the dedications to Mithras are by members of the well-to-do 
business-classes (e.g. the Mithraea at Ostia),° by officers in the 
Roman army (e.g. the Mithraea at Carrawburgh® and Rudchester’ 
on Hadrian’s Wall), and by provincial governors (e.g. the newly- 
published Mithraeum at Lambaesis in Numidia,* where the dedicators 
of the three altars found in it were governors of the province, ranging 
in date from A.D. 183 to 303); while the very high quality of the 
marble sculptures from the London Mithraeum implies the presence 
of a cultured and wealthy Mithraic community in Londinium.’ 

(5) What proof is there that Christian art-types, such as those of 
Moses striking the rock, Elijah in the chariot of fire, and Samson 
grappling with the lion, were “clearly derived from Mithraic 
representations ” (op. cit., p. 323)? That the Christian scenes should 


1], A. Richmond and J. P. Gillam, The Temple of Mithras at Carrawburgh, 1951, p. 30, pl. 104 

2 F, Behn, Das Mithrasheiligtum zu Dieburg, 1928, p. 45, no. 14, fig. 39. 

3 Bullettino della Commissione Archaeologica Comunale di Roma, \xviii, 1940, pp. 9-96: The Times, 
29 pag 1954; The Illustrated London News, 8 January, 1955 ; Antiquity and Survival, i, May, 


1955, Pe 3-3 
4Cf. we ‘Nileson, Harvard Theological Review, xivi, 1953, p. 184 

5G. Becatts, Scavi di Ostia, 2: I mitrei, 1954: 

6 Richmond and Gillam, op. at., » PP: 45-5 

7 J. P. Gillam and I. Maclvor, ‘ The a of Mithras at Rudchester ” (Archaeologia Acliana, 
ser. 4, xxxii, 1954, pp. 211-214). 

8 Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres: Comptes rendus, July-October, 1954, pp. 269-278 
This Mithraeum, with its true apse at one end and internal colonnades dividing nave fbsen aisles, 
provides the closest parallel, so far known, to the architecture of the London Mithracum. 

9 Cf. the similar group of high-class marble sculptures found in the Mithraeum at Emerita 
(Mérida) in Spain (P. Paris, ‘ Restes du culte de Mithra en Espagne”, Revue Archéologique, xxiv, 
1914, pp. 1-31); A. Garcia y Bellido, E/ Culto a Mithras en la Peninsula Ibtrica, 1948 
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bear some general resemblance to pagan representations of the sun- 
god in his chariot or Hercules wrestling with the Nemean lion, is 
but natural, The style of early Christian art, like that of the Jews 
under the Empire,’ \was identical with that of contemporary pagan 
iconography ; and in that style there was only one general way of 
depicting scenes of such content. There is no specifically Mithraic 
connection. 

(6) It is surely extremely far-fetched to suggest (0p. cit., p. 323) 
that St. Paul’s imagery of the spiritual combat in Ephesians vi is 
reminiscent of Mithraic militarism. In a world in which war was 
endemic and Roman soldiers an ubiquitous sight, the choice of God’s 
armour as a metaphor for man’s inner conflict with the powers of 
evil was obvious.'* What is there in Mithraic art or texts that resembles 
this passage? And where do we find Mithras urging his followers 
to have their “ feet shod in readiness to publish the gospel of peace ”? 

(7) It is hard to see how any reader of the Acts and Pauline 
Epistles can possibly hold that “ Paul’s scheme of salvation was 
influenced by his general knowledge of eastern mystery-cults ” 
(op. cit., p. 323). It is one thing to quote a Stoic poet, Aratus, as a 
witness to God’s immanence and to take the altar of the unknown 
god as the text for a sermon revealing God’s true nature. But it is 
quite another thing for the Hebrew of the Hebrews, the abhorrer of 
idolatry and of the worship of pagan deities in all forms, to be so much 
soaked in pagan soteriology that he infused it into Christian doctrine.’ 

(8) Constantine cannot have invented the Chi-Rho monogram 
- cit., p. 324). He adopted it as his emblem because he knew it to be 

ready a Christian symbol, although it was not until after his 


“conversion” that its open use became wides Po a the 
e 


Christian community. Meanwhile it had appeared, for example, on 
the tombstone of a third-century bishop a Eumeneia in Phrygia.’ 
This monogram, formed from the first two Greek letters of Christ’s 
name, does not resemble either “ a cross of light superimposed on the 
sun” or “‘a cross of light with the circle of the sun in its centre.” Nor 
is there any evidence that it “emanated from Constantine’s pagan 
patron, the Sun-god.” 

(9) That Constantine’s personal “creed” was a syncretistic 
mixture of Christianity and paganism (op. cit., pp. 324-5) must be 
frankly admitted—although Mr. Ferguson is wrong in suggesting that 


1 B. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Graeco-Roman Period, 1953. 1® Wisdom, v, 17-20. 

2 Contemporary paganism showed a widespread cult of saviour-deities and a definite belief 
in victory over death and evil through sacrifice and suffering. This belief was, indeed, common 
ground both to pagans and Christians. But that does not prove that St. Paul’s ‘doctrine of Christ 
as Saviour and of Redemption through Calvary was indebted, even indirectly, to pagan mystery- 
tenets. Reared as a strict Jew, the Apostle was surely far less well acquainted with Mithras, 
Adonis, Atys, Osiris and their like than with such passages of Jewish Scripture as Isaiah’s picture 
- the suffering Messiah. This scriptural herita tage and, above all, Christ’s own teaching on the 

of his death sufficiently explain St. Paul’s scheme of salvation (i.e. his working out in 
Gerail of the implications of the Cross), without the need of postulating pagan influences. 
3 Journal of Roman Studies, xvi, 1926, pp. 73-4, No. 200, pl. xi. 
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the Christian Rome, Constantinople, was inaugurated with secular 
ceremonies only: it was consecrated with a solemn Mass.' But it 
is manifestly false to hold that this syncretism on the Emperor’s part 
resulted in “ the accommodation of Christianity to the Empire,’ 
turning Christianity into a militarist religion, so that “ the ethos of 
Mithras replaced the ethos of Christ.” Incidentally, Mithraism was 
by no means solely a soldier’s religion (0p. cit., p. 325). It was found, 
not only in the military frontier-stations, but also in the great cosmo- 
politan ports and commercial centres of the Empire—Alexandria, the 
Piraeus, Carthage, Puteoli, and, above all, Ostia, where no less than 
eighteen Mithraea have so far been excavated. Londinium—which, 
as a matter of fact, had a fort, as Mr. W. F. Grimes revealed in 1950 ? 
—was not exceptional, as Mr. Ferguson holds it to have been, in 
being a commercial city which included Mithraists among its citizens.) 
That Christianity is not essentially and theoretically “ pacifist’ is 
proved by Christ’s method of cleansing the Temple and by the fact 
that none of the centurion converts to him recorded in the N.T., 
were, so far as we know, required to resign their commissions. ‘They 
may, of course, have done so; but probably not because they had 
now been taught that war was intrinsically wrong. If the Church of 
the second and third centuries became in practice “ pacifist,” that 
was because pagan cultus and, above all, the worship of the Emperor, 
were required of those who served in the Roman army, and because 
the pagan surroundings of a soldier’s life were spiritually and morally 
corrupting. If she ceased to ban the army to her children after 
Constantine’s “ conversion,” that was because acts of apostasy and 
an uncompromisingly pagan atmosphere were no longer forced on 
Christian soldiers, engaged in defending Roman, and now Christian, 
civilisation against barbarian onslaughts. To claim that this changed 
attitude to soldiering spelt Mithras’ triumph over Christ is surely 
fantastic. 

The warfare with which the Church of Christ is mainly concerned 
is spiritual. Nevertheless, for many centuries after Mithras was long 
forgotten she has accepted, in principle, that it may be a Christian’s 
duty to defend a just cause by arms if the means used are legitimate 
and no pacific method of securing a righteous settlement is practicable. 
That is not to say that the wars waged by Christians have always been 
just ones ; nor is it to say that the use of modern weapons, involving, 
as they do, the wholesale destruction of millions of innocent lives, 
is legitimate for Christians. Indeed, these weapons have been con- 
demned, in no measured terms, by the head of the largest Christian 
community on earth. To imply that “ representatives of the Prince 
of Peace bless weapons of destruction” (0p. cit., p. 326) indis- 
criminately is clearly unjust. 


1 Malalas, 13, p. 320. 18. Cf. A. Alféldi, The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan Rome, 1948, 


p. tro, note 6, 
2 Journal of Roman Studies, xi, 1950, pp. 107, 109, fig. 25; xli, 1951, p. 134; xlii, 1952, p. 97. 
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It may be that a vivid illustration of Christ’s victory over Mithras 
has come to light in Constantinian Londinium. It seems that at some 
date during the early decades of the fourth century the London 
Mithraeum suffered an eclipse. Some notable Mithraic sculptures— 
the heads of Mithras, Minerva, and Serapis, a colossal hand of the 
bull-slaying Mithras, and a small seated statuette of Mercury—were 
taken down from their places and carefully buried, their hiding-place 
being afterwards sealed over by two later floors. The stone colonnades 
and entablatures of the shrine were dismantled and replaced by one 
row of roof-supporting wooden posts and by wooden partitions 
dividing nave re aisles. Was the concealment of the sculptures 
the work of Mithraists anticipating a Christian attack? We know, 
from discoveries made in several areas of the Empire, that Christian 
zealots (perhaps with Christ’s cleansing of the Temple in mind) 
wrecked Mithraea. In this case, however, the dismantling of the 
columns was very carefully carried out. Was it done by Christians 
who removed them for church-building on another site? Such re-use 
of pagan architectural features was a well-known Christian custom. 
The colonnades of most of the very early churches in Rome, for 
example, consist of columns once adorning pagan temples. 

Was it merely the transference of imperial allegiance from paganism 
to Christ that caused the eventual eclipse of Mithras? Was the cult 
of Mithras really, we ask again, a serious rival to Christianity? The 
minds and hearts both of the Christians and of the practitioners of 
the pagan mysteries were, indeed, focused on a common goal— 
personal union with God in a blessed after-life beyond the grave ; 
and to that life, for both Christians and pagans alike (if in varying 
degrees among the latter), moral purity, good conduct, and good 
character in this life were the initiates’ passports. It is easy to list 
the points of similarity between pagan, particularly Mithraic, thought 
and practice and the thought and practice of Christianity. Neverthe- 
less, the differences between the two religions are obvious and 
fundamental, as Professor Brandon states (op. cit., p. 114), although 
there are other, more important, differences than those which he 
mentions. 

The mysteries were mythological, dualistic, and polytheistic, for 
all the monotheistic trend in late-imperial paganism. Mithras was 
recognised as one of many ; and he and his like were, ultimately, but 
symbols or projections of natural faculties and forces, rooted neither 
in time nor in history. Whether these figures had ever really walked 
this earth no one knew. The violent death and restoration to life 
that some of Mithras’ fellow-saviours were held to have experienced, 

pealed to men’s hearts; yet they were basically no more than 

al legories of winter-death and springtime-renewal, or of life through 
death. Moreover, in the specific case of Mithraism, the mystic 
ceremonies were limited to a relatively small number of initiates—to 
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judge by the comparatively small size of most Mithraic temples—and 
to initiates drawn, it would seem, almost wholly from the male sex and 
mainly from the more or less prosperous middle classes. Most 
important of all, the pagan concepts of God and man, while they could 
be expressed attractively, were, in the last resort, inadequate to answer 
the fundamental human problems. It is possible for us, looking back 
across the span of the centuries, to see in the mysteries a kind of pagan 
praeparatio evangelii, predisposing pagans to the acceptance of Christi- 
anity. But it was natural that contemporary Christians, living in a 
world still redolent of pagan cultus, should feel the contrast most 
acutely and view the similarities more as a parody of, than as a 
preparation for, their own faith and practice. 

Christianity, on the other hand, is historical, monistic, uncom- 
promisingly monotheistic, and open to all mankind—including 
women and the very dregs of human society; it provides a final 
answer to all man’s questionings and fulfils his loftiest aspirations. 
The Christian Saviour, who suffered, died, and rose again to save 
the human race from death, is no mere subordinate deity, no created 
being intermediate between God and man and wearing human shape, 
no mere hero or divinised ruler “ making manifest” some deity in 
human form, but God himself incarnate in a Man, born of a human 
woman, living at a certain time and in a certain area, a Man whom 
men had seen and handled, and in that sense man’s Mediator; and 
the evil that he conquers is not inherent in the corporeal universe, but 
springs from the abuse by rational creatures of their God-given 
freedom. Furthermore, the pagan mysteries had no doctrine of Grace. 
They taught that initiation gave rebirth at death into life everiasting 
lived by the individual soul among the gods, in circumstances 
happier and better-ordered than those experienced in this world. 
“ Reborn into eternity ” (én aefernum renatus) is a phrase used in the 
Great Mother’s mystery-language.' But this eternal life was merely 
a continuation for ever of the natural life of the human spirit, from 
which the life of the gods differed only in degree, not in kind. 
Supernatural life lived on a wholly different plane, the very life of 
God himself gratuitously superadded, both here and hereafter, to 
the natural life of man, if he accepts God’s conditions, a life given to 
man originally, lost by man, and restored to him by the Redemption— 
that was an idea of which the pagan mysteries showed no inkling. 
To the pagan initiate, apotheosis, or identification with the gods, was 
something that a man could win naturally and automatically, provided 
that he did the requisite things—was cleansed, submitted to ordeals, 
lived up to the ethical code current in his sect, and so forth. Men 
were always turning into gods, even without mystic initiation, in 
virtue of their own achievements and benefactions, as the list of 
deified heroes and rulers lengthened. Only in the highest flights 


1 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vi, 00. $10. 
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of Greek philosophy was there any true conception in the ancient 
pagan world of God’s complete “ otherness ” from man. Finally, 
the mysteries, as they had no doctrine of God’s Incarnation, had 
no doctrine of bodily resurrection for mankind. 

To what extent Mithras and his fellow-saviours inspired in their 
worshippers a personal devotion in any way comparable to that which 
Christ inspires as the living Saviour of his people, is a question on 
which we have comparatively little evidence. Perhaps the nearest 
thing to it in Graeco-Roman paganism is Lucius’ attitude to Isis in 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, xi. But it is certain that to his followers 
Christ’s life and death betoken an infinite, divine love for man such 
as was never predicated of any pagan saviour-deity. 

To sum up, we may say that Christ conquered Mithras, not thanks 
to imperial patronage, and not only because he was more human and 
compassionate than the Persian saviour, or because he was historical, 
all-embracing, and the essence of divine love, but also because he 
offered humanity a higher, more divine, and more glorious destiny 
than any practitioner of any mystery-cult had ever dreamt of. 
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IN May, 1955, the railway locomotive men went on strike and the 
public had to get around without its trains, because of a quarrel 
over “ differentials.” The word itself is significant. For emphasis 
on differentials means, presumably, that the important aspect of any 
wage or salary rate is not its absolute level, or what it will buy, but 
how much it differs from the wage or salary paid to someone else. 
It means that the vital questions for the modern trade union leader 
are not: Will this give my members a butter or a margarine standard 
of living? Or: Will they be able to afford such substantial luxuries 
as the occasional holiday abroad?—but: Are they keeping their 
distance above their inferiors? or, in a phrase much used in modern 
wage discussions, are we successfully “ pulling out the concertina ”’? 
In short (very short!) the one word “ differential ” spells a whole 
social philosophy : its twelve letters are an epitome of the acquisitive, 
competitive, hierarchical, envious nature of the society in which we 
live. 

Now it is logically possible to think about differentials in various 
ways. One can evaluate them in moral terms, as good in themselves 
or bad in themselves, or one can examine them from an economic angle 
to see whether they are economically necessary or unnecessary. 
And of course the economic and the moral conclusions may be 
combined in various permutations. Differentials (in general or in 

articular cases) may be judged morally bad and unnecessary, or bad 
but unfortunately necessary, or morally good but not economically 
essential, or morally good and economically imperative: the point 
is that every differential has its moral and social, as much as its 
economic, facets. As the expression of a social philosophy it may as 
appropriately be the subject of discussion in the Hibbert Journal as 
in any economic periodical. 

In practice the moral and the economic arguments have generally 
been fairly well muddled up together; but recently, in the epoch 
of good employment and of a trade unionism that is at once powerful 
and respectable, both the emphasis given to the various factors on 
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each side, and the conclusions to which these factors point, have 
undergone considerable modification. The most striking change has 
been the decline and fall—or is it the temporary eclipse?-—of the 
simple equalitarianism of British socialist thought ~ a the first 
world war. ‘The typical trade union leader of the first decade of this 
century was a socialist: he conceived his wage claims as moves in 
the strategy of asserting the rights of the poor against the rich, or 
of the exploited against the exploiters. Indeed he was s principal 
champion of what has long been reverentially known to Labour 
sympathisers as “the Movement”; and the philosophy of “ the 
Movement” was frankly equalitarian—not (pace the late Bernard 
Shaw) in the sense that it hoped ever to establish absolute equality 
of income or property, but in the sense that inequalities were, in its 
view, morally objectionable, if often unavoidable. The origins and 
the traditions of the whole British Labour Movement are, in fact, in 
overwhelming degree, moral. 

To-day trade union leaders are more vigorous and successful at 
their job than they have ever been. But they do not talk social 
equality any more; though I have the impression from a recent 
discussion with a number of prominent trade unionists that some 
of them would like to, and that the responses of others are tinged 
with guilt if they are reminded of their equatitarian heritage. Perhaps, 
too, it is to a relic of the old tradition that we must look in order to 
explain why the general secretaries of enormous unions receive, and 
appear generously content to receive, salaries far below those earned 
by the responsible heads of other enterprises of comparable size or 
influence. Nevertheless, the modern trade unionist talks differentials 
in preference to equality. Indeed, to-day the official propearonn of 
the Labour Party itself has only the faintest equalitarian flavour, and 
the trade unions are now generally ranged on the right wing of that 
party. 

Among the reasons for this change, pride of place should yop s 
be given to the very success of the trade union movement and of the 
trade union idea. At the beginning of the century trade union leaders 
were widely regarded, in the upper social levels, as “ agitators.” In 
the clubs and the country houses and the business offices they played 
the part of sinister bogeyman which Mr. Aneurin Bevan now fills 
so successfully, (To-day, significantly, the unions are among Mr. 
Bevan’s fiercest opponents, and he has even lost the support of his 
own Mineworkers). Battles for union recognition, moreover, con- 
tinued well into the present century: national collective bargaining 
was the exception rather than the rule until after the first war. 
Altogether, the “ trades unions ” as they used often to be called' were 
still outside the pale of respectable British society. 


1 And still are, but almost exclusively, it would seem, by those who retain the attitudes typical 
of an earlier epoch. 
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Not so to-day. The trade union world is about as sure as is the 
Civil Service of its regular ration of knighthoods: union leaders 
take their seats as peers of the realm in the House of Lords. Members 
of Conservative, quite as much as of Labour, governments fall over 
themselves in their eagerness to extol the contribution of those 
great national institutions, the trade unions, to British public life. 
If they are alarmed at the torrential flow of wage claims, they invite 
the Trades Union Congress General Council to discuss the problem 
as responsible man to responsible man. The socia/ change is virtually 
pores ne That change is indeed an astonishing tribute to the men 
and women who in one generation have transformed themselves 
from outlaws to lords and dames, and, what is more important, who 
have transformed no less dramatically the prestige of the institutions 
for which they work, and of whose creation they are themselves 
the principal authors. 

During the same period something else, and something equally 
significant, has also been happening. Collective bargaining has not 
only become a respectable procedure for the manual working classes. 
It has now citer a new and higher circles: the trade union idea 
has taken hold of consultants in the health services, town clerks and 
even such an unlikely group as university teachers. ‘The essence of 
that idea is the principle of the rate for the job, and the duty of every 
union to defend, and whenever possible to improve, the remuneration 
of its members, irrespective of whether they are paid {7 or {70 a 
week, It is true that many of the associations which perform trade 
union functions for the better-paid professional workers have not 
yet been brave enough to affiliate to the Trades Union Congress ; 
but this is due more to their own timidity than to any narrow definition 
by the Congress of the workers whom it is prepared to represent. 
The essential fact is that the villains in the trade union calendar 
include aay employers who offer, and any employees who take, jobs 
at less than the recognised rate for those jobs, be they well or ill paid. 
At every level the good trade unionist demands his rate, adie 
good trade union does what it can to keep that rate moving upwards. 
And, inside or outside the ranks of the T.U.C., we are all good 
trade unionists now. 

It follows that the trade union leaders are no longer the spokesmen, 
and that the trade union movement is no longer the representative, 
of the underdog. There are plenty of underdogs in contemporary 
Britain to-day—widows, deserted wives and elderly people—and, in 
spite of current myths about the Welfare State, the poor are with us 
still; but these people are not organised in trade unions. Fifty or 
even thirty years ago, with wages at a much lower level, and un- 
employment a major cause of poverty, the trade union movement 
did represent the have-nots in a sense that has no parallel to-day, 
Fifty years ago the structure of incomes and the restriction of the 
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habit of collective bargaining to the manual workers meant that 
union activity more or less automatically involved pressure for the 
reduction of inequalities. To-day it has become unmistakably clear 
that the two possible divisions of society into employers and employed 
and into the well-to-do and the poor do not coincide; and that it is 
with the claims of the employed, not with those of the poor, that 
collective bargaining is concerned. 

The most powerful drive behind traditional socialist equalitarianism 
has thus directed its energies elsewhere. In spite of the regrets of a 
few avowed equalitarians such as myself (supported, I have reason 
to believe, by a considerable body of sympathisers less addicted to 
discussion in print), the urge to reduce social inequality no longer 
counts as a practical force in wage and salary claims; and with it 
has disappeared the chief ethical principle hitherto operative in this 
field, 

A large void is thus created. And this is all the larger, because at 
the same time as we have lost the one clear ethical principle that we 
had, the belief that ethical considerations ought to be prominent in 
wage bargains, and that there ought to be “ fair shares for all,” is 
becoming ever more firmly established. The strength of that belief 
is moreover itself largely due to the spread of modern methods of 
wage settlement. A collective bargain is the result of explicit dis- 


cussion ; its terms are a known and they have to be publicly 
> 


defensible ; and the public does like things to be fair. Similarly, the 
increased use of arbitration’ or of public enquiry in the case of wage 
disputes encourages argumentation in ethical terms: an arbitrator 
or a quasi-judicial court of investigation must, before anything else, 
present a decision that at least appears to be fair. Indeed even the 
increasing scope of public employment due to policies of nationalisa- 
tion is but one more influence that pulls in the same direction ; for 
it behoves the public services, even more than private industry, to 
maintain an impeccable reputation for fair dealing. Everybody, in 
short, is agreed on the importance of fairness ; and nobody has an 
idea what fairness is. Socrates must be chuckling in his grave. 

‘That the current ideology of the trade union movement has nothing 
whatever to offer to fill this ethical vacuum is all too plain. According 
to that ideology, if any unskilled workers have succeeded, as many 
of them have, in raising their own pay relatively to that of more 
highly skilled classes, and so narrowing differentials, that is good 
trade unionism. If a skilled group wins an advance which puts it 
further ahead of the unskilled, that is equally good trade unionism. 
As long as everybody gets something, there is complete neutrality 
as to who gets what. Only if the resulting pressure threatens to 
become intolerable will the General Council (as in 1948, and again 


1 In 1953 the proportion of wage increases that resulted from arbitration and mediation was 
20 per cent; in 1954 11.9 per cent, and in 1948 4.8 per cent. 
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more mildly in 1955) indulge in exhortations to restraint; but even 
then any clear direction on priorities remains taboo. 

Yet all the time every wage claim has to be argued in terms 
consistent with some conception of fairness. The attempt to justify 
wage bargains in moral terms goes blundering on, rarely directed 
by any explicit concept of morality. On only one issue—that of sex 
differentiation—has any definite principle of change emerged. In 
this case the opinion has been gaining strength—at least since the 
government accepted the principle (though deferring the practice) 
of equal pay in the Civil Service—that a woman ought not to be 
rab sa than a man on the same job merely because she is a woman. 
Sex differentials are in fact coming to be regarded as morally bad in 
themselves ; and significantly, and in keeping with the climate of 
the times, the advocates of equal pay have won their victories almost 
exclusively on moral grounds. Despite all the breath and the ink that 
have been expended to explain the economic reasons for sex 
differentiation, the concession of equality, when it comes, comes on 
grounds of justice. Once discrimination is judged to be unfair, all 
the economic explanations drop quietly out of the picture. 

This particular issue is, however, obviously capable of being 
settled once and for all: when every woman gets the man’s rate for 
her job, nothing more will remain to be done in this sphere. Yet 
apart from this one exception, the search for criteria of fairness that 
are relevant to wage claims has yielded only shreds of principle, 
picked out of the prevailing emptiness—such, for instance, as the 
commonly accepted rule that posts involving skill and responsibility 

‘ought ” to be better paid than those in which little skill and 
minimal responsibility are required. Clearly by this rule differentials 
are recognised as being—in some degree—morally good in them- 
selves. But in what degree? Somebody somehow has to settle the 
scale of difference ; for people who all acknowledge the propriety 
of some differential will squabble and strike (as the railway drivers 
did) about how much that differential should be. And on that issue, 
at least in its moral aspects (about the economic factors in the 
problem something is said below), no guidance is forthcoming from 
anybody—not from government, nor from trade unions, nor from 
employers, nor from arbitrators. The arbitrators (among whom in 
this context are to be included members of courts of enquiry such 
as that which investigated the 1954/5 railway dispute) are indeed 
much to be pitied ; for on them too often falls the burden of deciding, 
in this moral vacuum, just what, in pounds, shillings and pence, is 
the meaning of “ fair shares”. As I have said before ; ; -* Judges 
work on statute and case-law, but wage arbitrators must make 
justice out of emptiness.”! 

In these conditions the temptation to fall back on history or on the 

1 The Times, 4th June, 19535. 
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well-tried rule that, if you have no principles, it is wise to use 
precedent instead, becomes almost irresistible. Precedent at least 
makes people feel comfortable: it cannot surely be very wrong to 
do what has often been done before. To-day argument from past 
and precedent has become extremely popular in wage negotiations, 
and not only on one side of the table. In one or other of its numerous 
varieties it crops up repeatedly. One familiar version is the claim that 
every wage or salary scale ought to be adjusted to keep pace with the 
rising cost of living; but about that little need be aa for no one 
cherishes any illusions about the effect of this expensive and irritating 
device for running as fast as you can in order to stay in the same 
lace. Another version comes in handy in arguments over differentials. 
rhe loco men in 1955, on their side, wanted to get back the differential 
that they Aad; and many employers as well as higher-paid members 
of the salaried classes are eager to “ pull out the concertina,” just 
because it has been squashed in. Their motto is: let us get (not 
forward but) back to inequality. Indeed the lengths to which this 
practice of quoting historical relationships in support of wage claims 
is now carried are quite remarkable: in one extreme case the fact 
that a particular relativity had obtained as much as sixty-four years 
before was adduced as evidence that it should currently be restored.’ 

That these appeals to history have no dynamic possibilities is as 
unfortunate as it is obvious; and yet we all have to live in a 
changing society, set in a no less changing economic environment. To 
fix the structure of real wages once and for all in the shape that it 
happened to have taken at a particular point of time, or to embalm 
the differentials of a particular date, produces results so absurd, not 
to say so dangerous, that the argument from precedent can only be 
used with considerable discretion. It must be supplemented by some- 
thing else. 

The likeliest place to find that something is in the teachings of 
the economists: let the economists, therefore, come to the rescue 
and fill the moral vacuum with sound economic arguments! Many 
of them will be ready enough; and many may indeed dispute the 
emphasis which this article has so far laid upon the moral elements 
in wage determination. For in their textbooks will be found a complete 
theory of wages, into which no fragment of morality enters. All is 
explained by the coldly mercenary calculations of persons innocent 
of any but acquisitive motives—in short by our old friends, demand 
and supply. Not moral considerations, but only a shortage of workers 
in relation to demand is held responsible for every rise in wages. 

That this simple doctrine accords with much in common experience 
no observant person will deny ; and the economists can, moreover, 
point to the alib use of economic concepts and economic hypotheses 


1 See Wootton, Barbara, Social Foundations of Wage Policy (London: Allen & Unwin, 1955), 
PP. 135, 154. 
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in current wage discussions in support of the view that it is harsh 
economic realities, not moral sentiments, that count in practice. 
Nevertheless, the role of demand-and- -supply theory in contemporary 
wage problems is in some respects unconvincing ; and one may 
doubt whether the economic fagade is quite as solid as it seems. 

For one thing, demand-and-supply theory proves exceptionally 
feeble when applied to problems of differentials—at least in the case 
of the differentials to be fixed for skill and responsibility within a 
particular industry. The theory itself is beautifully simple. The laws 
of economics, it says, decree that we have to pay differentials for 
posts of skill and responsibility because otherwise we should not 
get enough people to fill these posts ; and the size of the differential, 
it is added, will depend upon what is necessary to attract a sufficient 
supply of qualified personnel. If the footplate men have too small a 
lead over the lower ranks of railwaymen, the platforms will be thick 
with porters, but there will be no one to drive the trains. 

Now the curious thing about appeals to economic theory in current 
discussion of differentials (and such appeals are in fact freely made) 
is that the argument so often takes a purely hypothetical form. How 
many times have we not heard that, unless differentials are widened, 
no one will think it worth while to accept promotion or to raise his 
standard of skill? Teachers will refuse to become headmasters, 
firemen will remain firemen rather than qualify as engine-drivers, 
and parish priests will decline bishoprics. For all anyone can say, 
these statements may be perfectly sound; but they remain un- 
convincing so long as they stand in the future tense or the conditional 
mood, and so long as we lack hard evidence that teachers, firemen or 
priests have actually refused to become headmasters or engine-drivers 
or bishops. In the many wage and salary discussions that I have 
myself heard or read I have never found this evidence readily forth- 
coming, though vague general statements about the “ disincentive ’ 
effect of current differentials are ten a penny. Naturally it is not 
difficult, in the present state of employment, to demonstrate the 
existence of a shortage of labour in dn ost any job, and evidence of 
this, or, alternatively, of wastage, is sometimes produced: the loco 
men argued on these lines in their 1951 claim. But in order to establish 
the inadequacy of differentials, it is necessary to prove much more 
than this, on to show that the shortage is greater in the higher 
levels than it is lower down. In my experience this is seldom 
effectively done. Nor, if we widen the horizon to take in, not only 
comparisons within one industry, but a conspectus of the wage and 
salary position as a whole, is there any proof that differentials in 
general are insufficient to keep up recruitment in the more highly- 
rated occupations. The middle and the professional classes constantly 
say that the working classes are better off than they are themselves ; 
but they do not seem to draw the obvious moral, and encourage 
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their sons to go to the mines or the docks instead of via the university 
into the Civil Service, the medical or the legal profession. 

Theoretically, the economists, if they were given their heads and 
encouraged to collect the requisite data, could give a tolerably precise 
answer to the question—how big ought any given differential to be 
in order to satisfy economic requirements? “ Just big enough,” 
they would say, “and only just, to attract the required supply of 
suitably qualified workers” ; and they could at least have a shot at 
estimating what that formula would work out at. But they are not 
given their heads ; and the reason for that, I suspect, is that nobody 
really wants differentials to be determined by economic considerations ; 
for that might mean allowing outrage to be done to what is consciously 
or unconsciously held to be morally proper. It might, for instance, 
mean paying miners generally, not just in exceptional cases, more 
than professors. The economic story is, in fact, largely a rationalisation 
for an unexpressed judgment of values. 

Perhaps, also, there is another reason why the laws of supply and 
demand are proving to be two-edged swords in wage negotiation. 
The economists have always included in their theories the proposition 
that the more disagreeable, dangerous or arduous jobs would tend 
to be better paid than those that are lighter and pleasanter. In the 
old days iluie ever took much notice of this because anyone 
could see that the actual state of affairs was just the opposite. So 
long as there was plenty of unemployment, people had to take 
whatever jobs they could get. This quaint proposition, therefore, was 
just pigeon-holed as one of those strange abstractions to which 
academic people are prone. But now it is beginning to be possible 
for almost everyone to turn up his nose at the really disagreeable jobs. 
The consequence is that what was once an absurdly unrealistic 
fragment of economic doctrine is- beginning, for the first time, to 
come true; and the unprecedented effect of that, in its turn, is to 
put the economists on the side of the equalisers—where, however, 
they are no longer wanted. At the very moment when the equali- 
tarians seem to have given up the battle, the economists are, for the 
first time, ready to _— weapons into their hands. The irony of the 
situation is indeed dramatic. 

To sum up: I have suggested that, with the rise of collective 
bargaining and cognate methods of wage regulation, the moral 
elements in the whole process have been greatly strengthened. 
Conceptions of social justice and fairness have pushed their way into 
a business in which, in consequence, sheer economic expediency no 
longer rules unchallenged. To begin with, the moral issues at stake 
were reasonably clear. ‘The workers’ representatives, who could 
formerly speak only for the comparatively poorly paid, wanted to move 
towards social equality: the employers generally did not. There 
was something to fight about, and both parties fought. 
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To-day the change in the social status of trade unionism and the 
upward spread of the trade union habit of mind has changed all 
that. Yet the need to justify wage bargains in ethical terms continues : 
the trouble is that the terms themselves are mostly missing, while 
the few that are available are of doubtful respectability and still more 
doubtful usefulness. The belief—or should one say the faith?—that 
keeping one’s distance above other people is a Good Thing in Itself 
probably underlies most of the claims that differentials should be 
maintained or increased, or that incomes which are already large 
(by the standards of the lowest-paid) should become larger still. But 
that is not a doctrine which it is easy to enunciate explicitly ; for the 
long propaganda of the equalitarians, ineffective though it is as a 
positive ene to-day, has at least left behind an atmosphere in which 
songs in praise of inequality do not sound very well. Nor, of course, 
does a vague love of “ proper ” differentials for their own sake give 
any clue as to the limits of such pro —: 

So other defences have to be found. Inequalities are sanctified by age 
or dictated by economic necessity: they ought, it is said, to be just 
what they were or what the cruel laws of economics say they must be. 
Such propositions are, however, largely makeshifts and rationalisa- 
tions; and they land us in endless difficulties. Because of their 
makeshift character, a great many people had to walk to work in 
the railway strike last summer. Before that happens again, might it 
not be better if we all (and relitica parties particularly) came clean, 
saying openly what kind of a wage and salary structure each of us 
would regard as morally and socially admirable, and indicating 
roughly both the overall span and the level at which we think change 
is most urgently needed? In the last resort one’s view of differentials 
depends upon how much one likes or dislikes what I have called 
the acquisitive, competitive, hierarchical, envious society in which we 
live. 
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SUMMARY interpretations of myth and religion generally lead up to 
equally summary answers to the problem of the origin of religion. 
But the real problem for the student of religion is much wider than 
the question of the origin of these two closely related phenomena 
of human history. If the quest of origins is meant to be one of the 
aims of the study of religion, then interpretation is certainly its 
method'; but the relation between these two requires preliminary 
clarification. 

Interpretation is the method of studying religion. For religion, as 
we encounter it, is an expression of something ; but an expression 
which originally, when it articulated itself, could assume that it 
would be understood by all, that its language was generally com- 
prehensible. On the other hand, we are to-day no longer in a position 
to understand this language. Between this language and the un- 
comprehending listener the interpreter tries to mediate. His aim is 
to create understanding. Of course by language I also mean rites 
and images, inasmuch as these too are expressions no less than words. 
No student of religion would ever think of excluding rites and 
images from his interpretative efforts. But in the order of precedence : 
word, image, action, the word has to come first. The interpreter 
must give preference to the word if he wishes to feel firm ground 


under his feet. 


I] 

I now turn to our main problem in this article, and it must he 
formulated as clearly as possible. Is the “ origin of religion ”’ at ail 
accessible by way of interpretation? If by origin we refer to a particular 
time, to an event in its chronological aspect, then we must distinguish 
between the origin of historic religions such as Zoroastrianism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, etc., and the origin of other religions, let 


1 See the last work of the author, issued 1955, Umgang mit Géttlichem, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
Gottingen. 
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alone the origin of “ religion ” as such. These are beyond chronology. 
Investigations into origins make sense only if they are likely to lead 
to results that are capable of chronological expression. This is not 
the case with the “ origin of religion.” 

This may, in its turn, suggest another question. How does the 
origin of religion appear in the actual mythologies of those religions 
that are older than the historic religions? We must be careful here 
not to allow the fascination of origins, as expressed in scholarly 
preoccupation with insoluble problems and unprovable hypotheses, 
to become an obstacle to sound interpretation and to an understanding 
of religious traditions. We are too easily diverted from that which 
is right in front of us and which should be understood in all its detail, 
to hypothetical notions about the beginning of—that which itself 
has not been properly understood! This also entails a partial con- 
demnation of the textual criticism which serves theories of origin. 
It isa commonplace that criticism and interpretation should supplement 
each other. But analysis and rejection based on what we have to call 
the first, “ provisional ” translation, and inspired by what the critic 
believes (independently of interpretation) about possible origins, 
must needs lead to errors. The task of interpretation and criticism 
is not to seek the origins but to restore to their pristine expressiveness 
the words and images transmitted by tradition. If, by doing so, you 
chance to light on the origin, the discovery will be the more credible. 


IT] 

Research proceeds from the known, from that which lies in front 
of us though but half-understood (as e.g. the interpreter in front of 
his text). It is different, however, when we come to the object of 
research. The subject-matter of a certain study, in our case religion, 
has a definite beginning ; and it may happen that this beginning of 
the subject-matter is the limit where the student has to stop. This 
limit was accurately described in an essay by Lou Salomé.' “ By 
starting from man instead of, as was done formerly, from God, we 
involuntarily overlook the fact that the religious phenomenon is— 
properly speaking—only given in the impact of a daw, whatever its 
origins, on the believer.” Elsewhere? I drew from this the conclusion 
that the study of religions must start from this impact as defined by 
L. Salomé. What lies before this point may be a legitimate object for 
other scientific disciplines. It certainly leaves enough room for 
speculation and guessing. Repeatedly I drew an analogy with the 
study of the fine arts whose starting-point is the art present and 
embodied in concrete works of art. Similarly the study of religion 
must start with religions after they have appeared and not from what 
might have existed before any such impact became manifest. 


1 “* Jesus der Jude,” Newe Deutsche Rundschau, April, 1896 
2 Umgang mit Gittlichem. Gottingen 1955, p. 19. 
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None the less, the term “ impact ” tells us something about origins 
too. It points to an original sphere which is part and —_ of 
religion, although it must have existed before religion. Indeed, this 
sphere may be described as “ the origin,” though not in a chrono- 
logical sense. Perhaps we should speak of “ relative chronology,” 
were it not that the whole concept of chronology is inappropriate 
here. Only in our thought is it possible to separate and unravel the 
one and indivisible moment of origin. I have tried to illustrate this 
in my description of the inner structure of a culture: proceeding 
from one level to the next, without ever assuming or suggesting that 
these levels are chronologically separate.'. There can be no question 
here of separation in time. All I mean is the /ogica/ priority of that 
effective power whose effect is called religion. 

Mythology is an example of such a sphere of origins without 
chronological aspect. After years of study of mythological material 
I have found B. Malinowski’s definition of these tales to be the most 
useful: “ They are the assertion of an original, greater, and more 
important reality through which the present life, fate, and work of 
mankind are governed.’’ Its ak effect need not be specially 
mentioned, It is enough if mythology tells its stories as if they had 
happened in an Urzeit, before our time. This Urzeit or primordial time 
has as little chronological meaning as have the origins of which we 
are told. That which presents itself by way of a relative chronology 
is an expression of that peculiar quality of mythology which I have 
defined as the answer to the question “ whence?” as distinct from 
the question “ why?’ 

To the question concerning the origin of religion—or, for that 
matter, of the myths themselves—mythology answers with stories 
from primordial time. This time existed before religion. It preceded 
both religion and the “time ” of man whose characteristic quality 
it is to have religion. He has his myth and practises his cult ; both 
have their origin in the Urzeit. There is no need for a special origin 
of religion which is, after all, composed of these two. More specific- 
ally, we may regard as myths of the origin of religion those stories 
which tell of the intercourse of the ancestors of mankind, the first 
men, with god or the gods, of its original pattern and how it changed. 
A classical example of such accounts is the Biblical story of Paradise 
or—in Greek mythology—the story of the conflict between Zeus 
and the representative at benenier, Prometheus. 

In these instances we have texts from which we may enquire, by 
interpretation, what they have to say about man’s relation to God 
and thence about the nature and origin of religion. This, in fact, is 


1 Introduction to a Science of Mythology, London, 1951, p. 2. I did not refer to a cosmogony out 
an 


of a“ t flux” as Ira Progoff seems to suggest in his fantastic book, Jung’s Psychology and its 
Social Meaning, 1953, p. 255. 
2 Primitive Psyc , London, 1926. 


3 Introduction, p. 8. 
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the task of the study of religion. My own interpretation of both these 
stories' was not undertaken with a view to the question of origins 
though, incidentally, this question was sheeted too. Essentially 
the answer consists in pointing out the true nature of the initial 
situation ; it is a living intercourse with the being or beings towards 
which religion is directed later, once the Urgeit is passed. The 
chronology of the traditional versions of these two stories is of 
secondary importance. Even if they were the invention of late 
narrators, we should still have to understand the surely more primitive 
prototype of such stories. It is precisely this prototype and its 
presupposition, i.e. the intercourse with the divine, that cannot be 
described as a late fiction. If, for example, we wanted to understand 
the founder of a religion, our initial assumption would have to be 
precisely this situation of a man face to face with God. The question 
of the truth of this intercourse or of the religion springing from it 
may be left out here. All that is asserted is the connection between 
this “intercourse” and “ religion.” Nevertheless, it is of some 
importance to form a clearer idea of how such assertions about a 
primordial intercourse between man and god (or men and gods), in 
fact how a myth is meant to be understood. 

There is, to begin with, the familiar conception of myth as a mere 
manner of thinking—as a symbolic form of thought (Cassirer) or 
as pre-logical thinking (Lévy-Bruhl). The mythological stories of 
antiquity or of primitive peoples to-day (where ethnologists have a 
chance of studying the functions of a living mythology) cannot, on 
this theory, be considered as expressions of convictions equivalent 
to our own. Their contents cannot be discussed in the way we 
discuss our own statements and assertions. This conception of 
mythology as a thought-form has been disproved, so it seems to me, 
by the attitude of ethnologists who encountered it in the quick and 
who were in a position to test the speculations of theoreticians. 
I refer more particularly to Malinowski’s statement that a myth 
expresses for its bearers in a primary and immediate manner precisely 
what it tells, and to Paul Radin’s explicit and radical criticism of 
Cassirer and Lévy-Bruhl.? 

My own conception of mythology as “ stuff.” was opposed to 
Cassirer’s and well described by A. Altmann.’ It very largely rests 
on the “ resistance of the material.”* By observing a mythological 
tradition in its function, as ethnologists are doing, or interpreting 
it by aiming at a valid translation based on the sources, one realises 
that it can never be reduced satisfactorily to a mere thought-form. 
Least of all can such a reduction succeed with myths of intercourse. 
Mythology presupposes the gods of whom it tells. It draws its 


1 Umgang mit Gottlichem, 1955, and Prometheus, Albae Vigiliae iv, Zurich, 1946. 
2 Die religisse Exrfabrung der Naturvilker, Albae Vigiliae xi, Zurich, 1951, p. 9 ff. 
3 Philosophy, 24, 1949, Pp. 352. 

4 Umgang mit Gottlichem, p. 24. 
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justifications from the “ fact ” that the gods are there. The reservation 
that they exist in “ belief only ” does not alter the fact that they are 
the starting point of mythology. The tales of intercourse with the 
gods reveal no thought-form different from our own but certain 
religious convictions. Since the times when these myths were told 
convictions, not thought-forms, have changed. Myth is “stuff” or 
content which, like every other subject-matter of thought, can be 
accepted or rejected by the mind. 

It must be admitted that much of this is true of other things besides 
this special “ stuff.” Plants, animals, celestial bodies with their 
rising and setting, in fact anything presented to us by our surrounding 
world can become “ symbols ” and evoke thoughts or reveal aspects 
of reality that are not completely derived from the phenomenon 
that occasioned them. This point of view obviously is not that of 
the narrator of a myth to whom mythology is still alive. On this 
view, however, even a genuinely mythological content, a “ primordial 
event,” becomes a symbol—not in the sense of a thought-form but 
as a divine event whose content can also be thought about 
in our common human thought-forms. But mythology “ tells ” us 
facts in unequivocal language ; and if it describes a real intercourse 
with the divine it really means what it says. 

A semantic study of the original significance of the word mythos 
confirms this view. Walter F. Otto, after carefully interpreting the 
relevant texts,' concludes that it means “ the word concerning the 
factual, more particularly concerning that which really happened in 
in the past.’ Tn my own writings I have tended to avoid the word 
myth and preferred to speak of mythology for a reason both negative 
and positive. The negative reason is that the original meaning of 

“word concerning a fact” has been frequently overcast. Leaving 
aside for the moment the manifold abuse of “ myth ” by its modern 
defenders and opponents, it may be said that this process of over- 
casting already began in antiquity; first by contrasting mythos 
“word” with ergon “ deed” talooaty in Homer), and later by the 
conscious distinction between mythos and Jogos, the latter being the 
“ word of thinking, seeking, deliberating.” 

In both contradistinctions, mythos, “ word” over against deed as 
well as /ogos, wrongly came to mean “ mere word.” It lived as 
mythologia in the narrations of “ the tellers of Myth”’, the mythologot, 
and its effect powerfully revealed itself in the cult. This, in 
fact, was my positive reason for preferring “ mythology” to 
“ myth ” and for making it the starting point and immediate object 
of study. Mythology represents tradition in its most palpable form, 
more palpable even than the cult for which, generally speaking, we 
only fore indirect witnesses in the form of secondary reports. 


1 Hom. Od. iii. "i; iv. 744; vil. 157; xxii. 289. 


2 Gesetz, Urbild, Mythos, Stuttgart, 19$1, p. 58. 
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This was overlooked by that trend in classical scholarship which 
was turned exclusively towards the cult and which is represented, 
particularly in England, by many venerable names among which 
is that of Jane Ellen Harrison. They cannot be spared the criticism 
of having unjustly placed the mythological traditions second without 
even troubling to interpret them in all their detail. This procedure 
was usually justified by a reference to the fortuitous dates of the 
written versions that happened to have come down to us. Elsewhere! 
on this point I have indicated criteria for a real chronology derived 
from internal evidence. Both mythology and cult bear witness to 
the myth, but mythology does so more immediately because it con- 
tinues in the tradition of the original word which it tries to preserve, 
paradoxically, in innumerable variants. 

Before Otto’s recent study threw light on this matter, | had already 
drawn a distinction between the mythical nucleus and the fully 
developed “ mythologeme.”? By nucleus | meant the core and 
common source of mythology and cult; that, in fact, which I now 
believe to be fully covered by the original significance of the Greek 
word mythos. The analogy with dreams and the tangible proximity 
of the dream-world? is strictly valid for mythology only. We may 
infer something about mythos from mythology, but we cannot simply 
transfer all the aspects and qualities of the one to the other. ‘This 
holds particularly true for the aspect of freedom which mythologia 
and poresis, mythology and poetry share to that extent that mythologos 
and poet may become identical. ‘The line of demarcation between 
poetry and myth is clearly traced by Hesiod in the well-known 
saying of the Muses Theog. 27-8 “ Much untruth we can tell that 
appears like truth ”—that is poetry—‘ but we can, if we want, speak 
the truth.” This is mythos, the “ facts ” which the Muses then proceed 
to communicate to Hesiod in the form of genealogy. 

The aspect of freedom is balanced and supplemented by a lack of 
freedom which mythology shares with dreams but not with mythos. 
Mythology brings on to its stage dramatis personae who, rather like 
dream-figures, not only act their role but act it in a very wilful 
manner. The narrator is bound by this wilful yet strikingly 
* planned ” acting of his persons. As a matter of fact every work of 
art consists of elements which are in the artist’s power and other 
elements into whose power he is himself given. These latter dominate 
in mythology. To assert the same of myth would be meaningless, 
since myth is nothing but the factual matter that lies behind mythology 
and determines it. 

Both myth and mythology are distinguished from dreams by a 
difference formulated already by Heraclitus and transmitted by 


1 Maia 4, 1951 p. 1 ff. and Universitas 9, 1954, p. 637 ff. 

2 Die Antike Religion, ed. 4, Dusseldorf/Kéln, 1952, p. 203. 

3 Pointed out in my The Gods of the Greeks, London, 1951, p. 3, and confirmed by Prof. 
W. K. C. Guthrie, The Cambridge Review 73, 1952, p. 212. 
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Plutarch with these words: “One common world is shared by 
those who are awake ; they who sleep turn each to his own”. Myth 
and mythology exist jointly as long as the latter is alive and in all its 
variations preserves the myth. The community of the two is of the 
coherent order of man’s waking world. The identity of myths of 
far-away peoples is similarly based on this community within man 
and around mlb if we take into account the possibility of 
unknown routes of migration of mythological motifs. This applies 
even more to myth than to its specific development in mythology. 

We have no immediate access to “ myth”; it must be mediated 
by the interpretation of mythology and cult, i.e. mythologemes and 
rites whose origin it is. In itself “ myth” is a sheer datum of man’s 
world, common, as is the world, to all men. There is a similarity 
here between dreams and mythology. Neither stands at the origin ; 
both present “ myth” at a remove. Dreams possibly too, inasmuch 
as they contain fragments that can be meaningfully inserted in a 
mythological context of which the dreamer may be totally unaware. 
But as yet there are no certainties along this road. It may conceivably 
lead us to the heart of myth and bear witness to the universality of 
myth itself, not only to the universality of its foundations in man and 
in the world. As long as the science of mythology /fee/s the “ resist- 
ance ” of its material, it can render valuable services to the study of 
dreams without renouncing its own position as an independent 
discipline in the framework of the study of religion. Its independence, 
however, is the conditio sine qua non. 
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THE word “ myth ” seems at the moment to be enjoying something 
more than full employment in books about religion and the Bible. 
Casual reading suggests that writers are using it as the name for 
at least two distinct conceptions and that, within these different 
spheres, they are making it work rather harder than is reasonable. 
An account of some of the guises in which the term has been 
encountered, and an outline of some doubts which have arisen, may 
be of service. 


I. MYTH AS STATEMENT OF REALITY 


One use of the word circles round the belief, developed within a 
school of anthropologists, that mythology is primitive man’s mode 
of apprehending and mastering reality. The movement towards this 
position began about a century ago when the assertion was made 
that myths, so far from being idle tales, allegories or products of the 
diseases of language, were on the contrary serious answers to 
momentous questions. A little later, with recognition of the fact 
that man once “ danced his religion,” myth moved to its place at 
the side of ritual, and it was seen that “the words .. . and the 
acts . . . are the two aspects of primitive belief.”! Myth was re- 
membered and related, not because it was interesting, but because it 
was necessary for the satisfaction of ever-present needs ; when recited 
as its ritual was performed, it helped to promote fertility, frustrate 
hostile Powers and in other ways ensure the well-being of the 
community. And it was neither fiction nor suggestive symbol : its 
accounts even of such mighty primeval events as creation and the 
coming of evil were held to be true in the fullest sense of the word. 
It was always “a direct expression of the subject matter.’” 

This was myth in its greatness. The name is also given to a some- 
what shrunken development of the original. An evolving society 
will abandon some elements of its ritual; then the story proper to 
what is relinquished can survive only by accepting transformation 
into literal history, pastime-fiction, explanatory legend or elevating 

1 Malinowski, Myth in Primitive Psychology, p. 119. 2 Malinowski, op. cit., p. 73. 
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tale. It is to this genus of dissociated myth that we must assign most 
of the origin-stories of Genesis and the echoes of these tales which 
sound elsewhere in scripture. Once essential to the cult which, with 
local variations, ruled the ancient Near East, they allowed themselves, 
when Israel repudiated their first setting and function, to be accom- 
modated to new conceptions of divine and human nature. Thus 
they lived on, andlle to be preserved in the Old Testament, 
though whether they were now history, legend or symbolic story 
it would be difficult, in some cases at least, to decide. Perhaps all 
that can be said with confidence is that they were no longer myths 
of the highest degree. 

A third use of the word, one that has become prominent in recent 
biblical studies, must be noticed. It draws attention to the fact that 
myths were not thrown off casually, as insignificant trifles, by primitive 
society but that they were, on the contrary, essentially characteristic 
of the way in which that society thought and saw. This ensured a 
lasting vigour for myths even after their greatest dignity had been 
taken away, since it meant that they never became alien or even 
uncongenial. Thus, even when in Israel they were to a certain 
extent degraded, much of their imagery was still intelligible and 
unquestioned, Since the Hebrew approach to things seen and unseen 
remained largely unchanged, they were still valid expressions of 
reality. ‘“‘ Mythic thinking” could survive the passing of many myths. 

Writing of an ancient ceremony of drought-breaking and rain- 
making, H. and H. A. Frankfort say that the Babylonians to whom it 
belonged knew the “ natural” phenomena as “ the intervention of 
a gigantic bird . . . (which) . . . covered the earth with the black 
storm-clouds of its wings and devoured the Bull of Heaven, whose 
hot breath had scorched the crops.”! This, we are assured, was not 
a tale invented to explain the facts: it was the facts themselves as 
they were sententel: “The imagery is inseparable from the 
thought. It represents the form in which the experience had become 
conscious.”* Something of this kind of perception remained in the 
East long after the Babylonians had vanished; although the Hebrews, 
at every moment of the Biblical period, would have condemned the 
rain-making myth and ritual as impious vanity, yet they did not 
altogether abandon the outlook which justified the myth. In their 
fundamental conceptions of cause and effect, nature and human 
nature, knowledge, time and the relation of the seen to the unseen 
the Hebrew prophets, and indeed Christians of the first century, 
were nearer to the culture of the ancient Near East than to our 
modern Western civilisation. They still knew events, states and things 
in a “ mythological ” manner. 

It is in this sense that Bultmann uses the word in the debate about 
“‘demythologizing” which he inaugurated a dozen years ago. 


1 Beyond Philosophy, p. 15. 2 Beyond Philosophy, loc. cit. 
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“ Mythology,” he wrote, “is the use of imagery to express the 
other-worldly in terms of this world and the divine in terms of 
human life.”! But by “ imagery ” he does not mean any figures of 
speech that a casual breeze of thought may waft into a man’s mind. 
Indeed, if the word is taken to signify “figurative” as opposed to 
“literal” speech, then it ought not to be used at all and another 
word should be found to take its place. For Bultmann means by 
imagery that system of forms, terms and conventions through which 
New Testament writers expressed what they believed to be plain, 
bald, irreducible reality. This is made plain by his references to the 
“ three-storied ” universe, supernatural forces, and apocalyptic and 
Gnostic conceptions that were used to set forth truths. It emerges 
more clearly still from the contrast he draws between the two worlds 
of then and now ; the elements of New Testament thought described 
by him as “ mythological ” are those which the ancient mode thought 
“literal,” but which-—except for a few items which cannot be de- 
mythologised—are as they stand unacceptable to-day. Mythology 
is an obsolete mode of apprehending and expressing reality. It is 
“simply the cosmology of a pre-scientific age.’” 
These three variant forms of what we may call the ‘ 


- 


anthropologist’s 


myth” present only slight risks and cause no more than minor 
confusions to readers. As has been suggested, the chief source of 
danger is probably enthusiasm. ‘Too much may easily be made of 


some story or image. For example, it would be rash to accept 
everything that has emanated from a primitive community as a 
statement of reality. Since men are inquisitive and a myth is usually 
the secret of those who perform its ritual, an ostensibly sacred 
tradition may be only a fabrication designed to satisfy and silence 
embarrassing enquirers. Again, all biblical origin-stories may not 
be, in their scriptural setting, “‘ myth-become-history ”; from an 
early date they may have been thought no more than suggestive or 
symbolical legends. Further, the imagery within the traditions was 
not invariably a “ direct expression ” of reality. As soon as doubts 
arose regarding the cult of Canaan, the old identity between myth 
and reality was broken, and what had been “ literal” was already, 
though the change may at first have been little suspected, on the 
way to becoming metaphorical. All might still be expressed in the 
language of the past; yet part of it would now be understood, not 
in a “ mythic” way, but much as we understand it to-day. ‘That 
part should not be set higher in the scale of myth than it merits. 

It is possible also to form an over-estimate of the place of mythology 
in primitive life as a whole. This should be svoliel The influence 
of other factors in the determination of law, conduct and belief must 
be acknowledged. We must also admit the possibility that those 
studies which laid most stress on the omni-competence of myth 


1 Kerygma and Myth, p. 10, note 2. 2 Bultmann, op. cit. p. 4 
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may not have been directed by the nature of the material under 
observation. Some guidance may have come from certain dominating 
elements in the present situation of thought. Future generations, 
secking the key to the first half of our century, may fruitfully correlate 
such features as Jung’s archetypes, the adventures of artists in search 
of new forms, the general revolt against reason and the establishment 
of myth as the governing factor in primitive society. Such a possibility 
should warn us against oaeedlin the concept of myth even in 
what may seem its legitimate sphere. 

We must also avoid the temptation to exaggerate the position of 
myth in the modern scene. No doubt stories and images can still 
be made to do roughly what myth accomplished for an older world. 
For this purpose men fashioned those fictions by which “ the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ and the glories of the ‘ Aryan 
Nordic race’ are referred back to a Golden Age . . . before capitalist 
or Semitic serpents perverted the scene.”! But even these could 
hardly claim to be myths of the high sort, for true myths demand an 
outlook which in the modern world is hardly possible. As for Bible 
stories, they cannot do now what they did at the height of their 
glory ; even those who believe them to be literally true lack the 
ritual and the We/tanschauung necessary for the fulfilment of the ancient 
function. For the same reason the scriptural traditions cannot even 
be to us what, as “diminished myths,” they were to people of 
biblical times ; they lack now their former nearness to ae and 
reality. The march towards figurativeness, hesitatingly begun in 
= itself, has fairly been completed, and for us the sacred 
traditions can only be metaphorical, suggestive or symbolical. 

But though the old occupation of myth is gone, its study in the 
Bible and earlier literature is not useless. Such works as Myth and 
Ritual and The Labyrinth have lighted up many long-dark pages of 
the sacred writings; and the study of myth, as will be indicated 
later, gives help to men far beyond the academic field. This, however, 
is a new use and should not be confused with the old one, which 
rests on its relation to reality and its power over it. Excessive 
devotion to this latter usage is to be avoided: it can only lead to 
distortion of truth and confusion of thought. 


2. MYTH AS GUIDE TO REALITY 


The worth of the “anthropologist’s myth” lies wholly in the 
truth of its content. Some writers, however, give the name to stories 
which do not depend on intrinsic truth for their value. Whether 
their contents are true or false may indeed be a matter of indifference ; 
these stories derive all their value from their power to lead to truth 
— themselves. 

riting at the beginning of the century about the myth as it is 
1 E. O. James, Comparative Religion, p. 98. 
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found in Plato, J. A. Stewart called it a “ fanciful tale, sometimes 
traditional, sometimes newly invented.”' Its substance comes from 
“ the fantastic context of the dream-world ”’* and so is of no account 
for its own sake ; all its worth lies in the office it performs. Myths 
provide a method of dealing with “ a priori conditions of conduct 
ot knowledge” ;> by their ability to “induce and regulate trans- 
cendental feeling”* they bring men into a realm which, without 
such assistance, could not be explored. They open up “a world 
beyond the limits of science,”> a region that cannot be “ brought 
under categories or scientific conceptions.””® 

Recent thinkers have listened less intently than Stewart to Kant 
and have paid greater respect than he to scientists and mathematicians ; 
but many of them share—the necessary changes being made—his view 
of myth. Disagreement is found regarding the manner in which 
the function of myth is carried out, and opinions vary as to whether 
the work can be done only by myth; such differences, however, 
though not unimportant, do not prevent agreement on the main 
point, that the purpose of myth is to lead to truth beyond itself. 

The view of Berdyaev is that it “‘ expresses life better than abstract 
thought can do ” and that, while it “ always represents a reality .. . 
its reality is symbolic.””’ For Reinhold Niebuhr “ it is the virtue of 
mythical religions that they discover symbols of the transcendent 
in the actual without either separating the one from, or identifying 
it with, the other.”* Streeter seems to take a double line, though in 
neither does he estimate highly the contents of myth. On the one 
hand, he seems to value it for its power to arouse “ transcendental 
feeling.” “ If you ask what John meant by his vision of the Adoration 
of the Lamb, I would reply, ‘ Very much what Handel meant when 
he wrote the Hallelujah Chorus ; and I doubt whether John troubled 
himself much more as to the exact counterpart in reality of his 
somewhat bizarre symbols than Handel did as to the philological 
origin of the word Hallelujah’.”® At the same time Streeter seems 
also to think of myth as an easy, though not the only, way to reality. 
He describes such elements of the Nicene Creed as “‘ came down from 
heaven ” as “ picture-thinking ; they no more belong to the language 
of history than to that of science,’ and he expresses the opinion 
that the story of the Virgin Birth may be the result of “ the mythopoeic 
tendency ” in popular tradition to provide an equivalent in story form 
to the philosophic concept of the Logos in the Fourth Gospel.!! Canon 
Alan Richardson treads one of the paths used by Streeter and at the 
same time approaches, though hesitatingly, the agnosticism of 


Stewart. “ A myth is a pictorial way of representing ideas which lie 
1 Myths of Plato, p. 1. 7 Berdyaev, Freedom and the Spirit, pp. 7of. 
2 Stewart, op. cit., p. 5. 8 An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 93. 
3 Stewart, op. cit., p. 49. 9 The Buddba and the Christ, p. 287. 
4 Stewart, op. cit., p. 49. 10 Streeter, op. cit., p. 129. 
5 Stewart, op. cit., p. 6. 11 Streeter, op. cit., p. 129, note 1. 
6 Stewart, op. cit., p. 48. 
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at the limits of understanding, where we reach those ultimate questions 
which our reason can hardly frame because they lie partly across the 
frontiers of our finite grasp.” 

Dr. J. A. T. Robinson likens religious myth to a method of the 
sciences. “‘ Physics, for example, produce a‘ myth ’, a sort of working 
picture, to explain the basic constitution of matter, for the purpose 
of translating into concrete symbols what can be known only in 
formulae. ... Theology also employs myths in the same way.’ Dr. 
Robinson is emphatic on the lacks of any need for intrinsic truth. In 
an estimate of the story of Adam and Eve he says, “It is a total 
misconception to imagine that the truth of the myth is in any way 
bound up with their being actua/ figures of history, or that it matters 
a scrap that as anthropology the whole thing is fantastic.”* And else- 
where he states that “ the only test of a myth is whether it adequately 
represents the scientific facts to be translated.”* ‘Thus the stories of 
Adam and Eve and the Last Judgment are to be treated as 
“representations to interpret present realities in all their primal and 
eschatological quality” ;° their worth—even their truth—lies in their 
ability to perform this service. 

This “ theologian’s myth ” has lately become a successful tool in 
the hands of apologists, the obviously modern origin of some of 
its variants making it perhaps the more competent to give light in 
present darkness. But its use of biblical material is not uniformly 
satisfying. Doubts arise, for example, from the fact that it works 
side by side with the myth of the anthropologists. 

These two are not identical. No doubt they have common features and 
to some extent perform the same work. Complete absence of concord 
would indeed be surprising, since thought on both conceptions has 
proceeded in the same intellectual environment and since, further, 
it is clear that the theologians have been influenced by recent re- 
searches in anthropology. Both build on the evocative, explicative 
action of myth and its concern with present needs. The apologist 
may also point to the “ demythologising ” process that went on 
throughout the age of Bible history ; here, he can claim, is his own 
instrument, or something like it, at work, He may plead too that 
there can never have been such an abysmal, mutually exclusive 
difference in kind between primitive and modern thought as is some- 
times predicated. In this matter a phrase of Dr. Tillich’s—‘“ the 
depth of reason”’*—may offer us a way to the belief that something 
of our mode of thinking was present even in the distant world of 
myth. 


1 Richardson, Science, History and Faith, p. 152: ¢f. p. 189. 
2 In the End, God. ... pp. 44. 

3 Robinson, op. cit., p. 65 ; of. Richardson, op. cit., p. 153. 
4 Robinson, op. cit., p. i 

5 Robinson, op. cit., p. 6 

6 Paul Tillich, Systematic "Theology, Vol. I, p. 89. 
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But when all such affinities have been acknowledged, the existence 
of radical dissimilarities must be maintained. In nature and function 
the two types of myth are opposed. Even in biblical times, when the 
old stories were already in reduced circumstances, the changes that 
were forced on them took place within a largely unaltered system 
of preconceptions and general thought-forms ; consequently their 
character as direct expressions of reality and their power over reality 
must have remained. But these traits are denied to the myth of the 
apologist, for it is ex hypothesi a mere pointer to truth beyond itself 
and essentially passive. 

These differences make it impossible for the “ theologian’s myth ” 
to be used on Bible material, except on a few minor stories and 
images, in a manner true to the genius of scripture as the product 
of an ancient, mythic culture. Similarities between the two types of 
myth may make it appear possible, but it is not. Biblical writers 
themselves did not, save in some slighter matters, work in this way ; 
if we do, then we are making of the Bible a new book, written in 
our idiom and designed for use with tools of recent manufacture. 
We are also incurring the risk of confusion and loss. 

This danger may be exposed by a glimpse of the view of the relation 
of myth to history which is encouraged by the myth of the theologian. 
The opinion of Dr. Robinson in this matter has already been quoted : 
that of Dr. Niebuhr is not dissimilar. “ The vice of all mythical 
religion,” states the latter, “is that its interpreters try to reduce its 
supra-history to actual history. Thus the myth of creation is con- 
structed into an actual history of origins when it is really a description 
of the quality of existence. The myth of the Fall is made into an 
account of the origin of evil, when it is really a description of its 
nature.”' If biblical writers yielded to temptation and weakly 
identified myth with actual happenings in time, then we must ignore 
their efforts and their conclusions. This would seem to be the advice 
of Dr. Robinson, who does recognise that “in a pre-scientific age 
no distinction between myth and history was made—or required. 
St. Paul, as presumably Jesus, undoubtedly thought of the Fall and 
the Last Judgment as literal events.”* But fortunately this literalism 
“did not prevent the Apostle uncovering the real significance of 
both myths,”? and so—this may not be Dr. Robinson’s conclusion 
but it is one to which many of his readers will rush—we may safely 
ignore Paul’s mistaken conviction about the actuality of mythical 
eaten in our exposition of his teaching. 


A possible result of this decision is the sealing-off of one of the 
richest seams of spiritual experience and insight ever opened for our 
use. Paul’s belief in the actuality of mythical figures and events should 
not be pushed aside. Neither should we turn away from other items 


1 Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 100. 2 Robinson, op. ¢it., p. 70. 
3 Robinson, op. dt., p. 70. 
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of his intellectual system, such as his psychological and metaphysical 
theories and his view of the nature of society, which also seem to us 
unacceptable. It is only through these that we can reach the under- 
lying, fundamental ideas which must be understood before we can 
grasp the meaning of anything Paul says or does. And this must also 
be said of all biblical writers, their expressions and their teaching. 
Not until we have followed this course are we treating scripture as 
it deserves to be treated. It is the speech of God to an ancient culture, 
and the response of that culture to God, and until we deal with it as 
a work of this character we must deprive ourselves of much that it 
has to give. The theologian’s use of myth, effective though it may 
be, must not deprive us of the anthropologist’s help. 

Of course the sacred stories of the Bible cannot be to us what they 
were to our forerunners. That is impossible. But through their 
study we can look into the hearts and minds of those men whose 
longings, discoveries and revelations have been so great a part of 
our inspiration. It is true that we cannot hope to reach full under- 
standing. Man’s thought has changed so greatly, and the world out 
of which the Bible speaks is now so far away, that only fitful and 
blurred glimpses are possible. But even these are satisfying. They 
show us the essence within the ancient forms and add an increase, 
a grace, to such experiences and revelations as are given to us. It 
would be a pity if the success of the “ other myth,” aided by an easy 


but regrettable confusion of terms, were to persuade us that this 
window to truth need not be kept open. 





M.R.A. 


A CONTEMPORARY CRUX IN THE PHILOSOPHY AND 
APPLICATION OF RELIGION! 


By 
PROFESSOR PHILIP LEON 


M.A. 
University College, Leicester 


Ir would be as idle of me, in treating of Moral Re-armament (M.R.A.), 
or the Oxford Group, to try to deal with newspaper criticisms of 
that movement as it would have been of a lecturer in the 1st century 
A.D. to endeavour to convince a general audience that Christians 
did not come together at their Agape feasts in order to practise 
cannibalism or plot the downfall of the Roman empire. What, after 
all, would he have achieved at the best? He might have deprived a 
few of his hearers of the romantic thrill we all feel at the idea of our 
next-door neighbour indulging in impossible or improbable crimes. 
He might have deprived also a few lions of their ration of Christians, 
though this is much more doubtful. All I need say about these 
criticisms is this. By dint of saturation bombing they manage, now 
and again, to hit a nail on the head. 

Nevertheless, I shall present M.R.A. critically rather than 
evangelistically. But my criticism will be of the fundamental and 
not of the tittle-tattle kind ; from within and not from without ; not 
an attack, but a contribution towards collective self-criticism (M.R.A. 
preaches the necessity of such criticism, made by the believers in a 
group or movement, as well as that of individual self-criticism). It 
will show the indisputably high qualities of the movement, but also 
the defects, potential or actual, of these qualities, and only such 
defects. Such criticism, obviously, can be made, and, I think, should 
be made, of any form of religion, and it is precisely because of the 
general problems it may raise about religion as such that I shall offer 
it, to justify the sub-title of my paper, A Contemporary Crux in the 
Philosophy and Application of Religion. The problem I have specially 
in mind is that of the relation between the contemplative and the 
active life. 

“ There you are!” the confirmed unbeliever will say, encouraged 
by such criticism. ‘ Religion is dangerous.” “ But philosophy also 
is dangerous,” we shall reply. “ Science is dangerous. Literature is 
dangerous. It is dangerous to have eyes, ears, hands, a brain. It is 


1 This paper was presented at the Thinkers’ Holiday Organization’s Summer School on 
“Religion in the Atomic Age” on 11th August, 1955. Other papers from the same School were 
published in the October number of The Hibbert Journal. 
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dangerous to be a human being. If we were not human but God, we 
should not need religion.” 

But what is religion? It is a certain faith and a certain quest. The 
faith is the belief that existence has a meaning and that this meaning 
lies beyond existence and is yet the source, centre, unity and goal 
of existence ; this meaning is for it God and God is this meaning. 
The quest is the search for this meaning. But this meaning is not 
something ready-made, a factum or fact, an object to be explored like 
the nature of heat, light and sound, or the atom, or the Roman 
constitution or the Minoan inscriptions. It is a faciendum, a meaning 
to be made, like the meaning of a poem which is still being composed ; 
and while it is being made (that is to say, always) we hold on to it 
by faith. For as God is always in the making, the making of our 
lives, personalities, souls, or modality of consciousness and being. 
Nor is this meaning to be conveyed verbally, or in propositions. 
True, propositions about God are made. But in /iving religion they 
are not mb literally or logically. They operate there as directives 
for engaging the intellect and imagination in the “ practice of the 


presence of God,” i.e. in the quest for, or in the making of, the 
meaning which is God. Thus, the proposition “ God made heaven 
and earth” is not there treated as a contribution to cosmology, like 
Hoyle’s theory, for example. It is used to preserve our sense of the 
unity and unique worshipfulness of God in our exploration of, and 


commerce with, Nature: we are obligated by it to go on seeking 
the unity of knowledge in spite of the appearance of mere multiplicity 
and neither to be overawed by her into Nature-worship nor to be 
misled into megalomaniac self-worship by our “ mastery over 
Nature”; also not to succumb to the depressing effect of theories 
like Hoyle’s, even though we accept them. All this, obviously, 
requires expansion, which cannot be given here. But it has to be said 
in order to indicate the point of view from which I am speaking. It 
is not the philosophy of religion of M.R.A., which has no explicit 
philosophy of religion or-of anything else; but it is, I think, the 
point of view from which the practice of M.R.A., and indeed the 
practice of any living religion, can be best described. 

What, then, has M.R.A. to tell us about God? Its “ word ” about 
God is no verbal proposition. It is “a quality of life,” the “ God- 
guided life.” That life is cultivated by means of contemplation 
(the “ Quiet Time ”’), by self-examination and self-knowledge with 
the help of modern psychology and by repentance (“‘ surrender ” and 
“ change,” in M.R.A. language). It is based on the practice of the 
so-called “ four absolutes,” absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness and 
love, and is marked by great purposiveness and an extraordinary 
dynamic consisting, as with Communism and Nazism, chiefly in 
hope, in this case a limitless hope. This is the hope that individuals 
can change and that thus nations can change, history can change ; that 
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though we are bound by responsibility for the past, we are not 
chained to the past: there can always be a new start, Karma can be 
broken. 

One of the most striking things about this life is that, besides 
winning agnostics and atheists, it unites in the greatest intimacy and 
co-operation Protestants of all denominations, Catholics, Jews, 
Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists, some of whom are even professional 
theologians or clergy and who do not necessarily give up their own 
religions. Yet M.R.A. does not explicitly deny the necessity for 
dogmas (i.e. propositions about God), which are mainly the things 
that separate religions; it does not dispute any one of them, or 
assert that all religions can be fused into one or be replaced by a 
new religion; nor does it itself profess to be that new religion or a 
new religion at all. Its motto is: “‘ We do not want you to change 
your religion, but your religion to change you.” Frank Buchman 
himself has always professed that he wants to bring people to Christ 
and thinks that this is precisely what he is doing. 

What of M.R.A.’s contribution to the solution of ‘ modern ethical 
and social problems ”? Religion is not essentially or directly ethical 
or social. (This proposition is fundamental for me). In its peak 
moments it is other-worldly and quietistic. That is to say, it is an 
awareness in which all ethical and social problems appear annulled, 
resolved or transcended, in any case not calling for action. This 
peculiarity religion shares with aesthetic and philosophic contempla- 
tion. Aristotle faced and answered the problem raised by it. If we 
were God, he says, we could contemplate continuously and should 
not need moral and political virtue, or the active life. But as we are 
not, we can only contemplate in moments, and to have even these 
moments we must practise moral and political virtue. Judaism and 
Christianity have always steadfastly refused to sever the contemplative 
from the active life (that is, when they have recognised the former 
at all), and with them even experiments in predominantly contem- 
plative religion (e.g. monasticism and Quakerism) have led to moral 
reform and to the promotion of education, hospitals, the abolition 
of slavery, the relief of poverty, etc. M.R.A. is in the direct line of 
this tradition. It means to change society, to change the relations 
between Capital and Labour, between the black and white races, 
between nations ; to change history, to change the world. It professes 
to be “the ideology which will replace all other ideologies ” and 

roclaims a World Revolution which will “ make Communism look 
like Parish Pump politics.” And this ideology and revolution, it 
declares, can spring from the peak contemplative moments them- 
selves, from “‘ God’s plan for de world ” revealed in them. Thus 
M.R.A. claims nothing less than to have solved the crucial problem 
of all religion and in particular of Judaism and Christianity, which 
assert the manifestation of the divine in and through history : this 
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problem is the union of contemplation with action. It is for this 
reason that an examination of the working of M.R.A. should be of 
supreme interest to all students of religion, especially as M.R.A., 
unlike conventional Christianity, does provide for contemplation. 
Now, all religion, it is true, has in our day become socially-minded. 
But to the critical unbeliever this seems to amount simply to some 
impertinent amateur dabbling by divines in economics and politics, 
some ineffective social work and tame Church congresses about 
war or the use of the atom bomb. Moreover, to escape the accusation 
of being the mainstay of conservatism, religion has leaned over so 
much to the Left that it looks almost as if angels, or the sons of Light, 
must be left-winged only, and this puts off those on the other side, 
who feel that these must be unbalanced creatures and that a heaven 
exclusively populated by them must be an unbalanced world. M.R.A. 
avoids falling into this error. The thinking required for changing 
society, or the relations between Capital and Labour or those between 
nations, like the thinking needed for engineering or mathematics, 
must be done, it insists, by those who have the necessary endowment 
and equipment and the special interest or call, and not by M.R.A. 
qua M.R.A. But if such people become more inspired, or creative, 
in their living, they will become, it declares, more inspired, or 
creative, in this specialist thinking also. And if they apply themselves 
to it with that concentration which is called religious devotion, they 
will be more effective in carrying it out in practice. Especially if they 


do so meeting together and keeping Quiet Times together on their 
common technical or professional problems. This point scarcely 
needs to be laboured to those acquainted with the discoveries of 
modern psychology about the influence exercised upon thought of 
every kind by the will, emotions and all the factors of the Unconscious. 
Nor need one dwell upon the complementary point—namely, that 
personal animosities make the best-laid a go agley, that private 


interest is the public bane and that the chronicle of history is largely 
a chronique scandaleuse. At any rate these are the points which at 
Caux and other M.R.A. gatherings have been made by an astonishing 
number of people from all over the world, men and women in leading 
positions in industry and labour, in the professions, in ores of 
every shade, in government, in the armed forces, in diplomacy. 
M.R.A. publications abound in testimonies to the new vision and 
hope they have received from M.R.A.: M.R.A., they are all inspired 
to declare, is the thing needed by labour, by -industry, by politics, 
by their profession, by their country, by the world. True, they often 
speak as though their vision were already realised, as though what 
is still merely sn spe were already in re. But this is merely a peculiarity 
of the prophetic vision, which always sees to-morrow as already to-day 
and by so seeing makes it so: its natural language is Hebrew, whose 
verb does not clearly distinguish between the present and the future. 
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A more serious objection is that many of these declarations are the 
outcome either of a flash-in-the-pan inspiration or of the,intensive 
softening-up-by-kindness process to which their authors are subjected, 
a process helped by an equivocation. For the proposition that what 
the world needs is M.R.A. may mean either (a) that what is needed 
is more honesty, purity, unselfishness and love, a truism anyone may 
safely utter without long reflection; or () that what is needed is 
the M.R.A. movement working in the way it works, a judgement 
requiring to be backed by a lengthy experience of the movement and 
its methods which these authors do not always possess. Nevertheless, 
the number of actual achievements due to M.R.A. inspiration is 
quite considerable. Some of these are cited, others—often more 
important ones—cannot, for various reasons, be cited. ‘They are 
isolated and discontinuous, it is true. But as a token of what can be, 
they are inspiring. 

The hope for society and the world of M.R.A. is the hope of 
Plato—namely, that change and improvement will come about 
through the union of vision, or inspiration, with power, or leadership. 
Hence the seeking out of important, or “ key,” men by M.R.A. and 
the prominence given to their testimony, which is not, of course, 
due to mere snobbery, as it may appear to be to the uninitiated. Few 
of these men would perhaps have qualified for inclusion amongst 
Plato’s philosopher-kings. But he would have considered all of them 
good material for the auxiliaries of these kings. There is, however, 
one great difference between Plato’s hope and that of M.R.A. Plato 
relied exclusively on the one or the few highly qualified and trained 
inspired leaders, and he exaggerated the power for good of power. 
M.R.A. perhaps also exaggerates this power. But it requires it to be 
backed by the inspiration of the masses, or “ the millions,” and it 
believes in the possibility of this inspiration and tries to bring it 
about. Moreover, Plato himself could only work on and with indi- 
viduals nearly as pifted as himself. M.R.A., on the other hand, 
believes in the power of inspiration to turn broken reeds into fighting 
spears and does not hesitate to put its trust in these. This is, of 
course, the essential faith of Christianity. 

That is what M.R.A. has to contribute to the solution of modern 
ethical and social problems. But now I must give my criticism. The 
latter will be a scrutiny of the movement intended to enable us to 
view from as many angles as possible the relation between contem- 
plation and action. But to be this, it will have to be largely a criticism 
also of the misconceptions about the movement. Most of these, 
I must say right at the start, come simply from the verbal propaganda 
of M.R.A. and are due to the fact that no verbal formula, and least 
of all a simple formula meant for the millions, can comprehend the 
many-sidedness, or the many antitheses, characteristic of all life 
and particularly of the inspired, or creative, life. M.R.A. itself is 
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I 
highly pragmatic. Hence when in words it conveys only one side 
of an antithesis, you can be sure that in practice it supplies also the 
other counterbalancing side. Also when a verbally enunciated principle 
would seem to lead to absurd consequences if logically followed out, 
ou can be certain that it is not followed out in practice. It has to 
- admitted, however, that the uninitiated cannot be expected to 
know this. It may be that the logical consequence of this itself is 
to say nothing at all, not merely to keep a Quiet Time or she Quiet 
Time, but to keep quiet a// the time, a practice advocated by 
Pythagoras, at least for the novices of his order. But owing to the 
exigencies of propaganda it is not a practice encouraged by M.R.A., 
least of all for its novices. 

Thus, M.R.A. propaganda insists on absolute honesty, absolute 
purity, absolute unselfishness and absolute love as the answer to all 
problems. This would seem to imply that all problems are moral or 
spiritual problems, including, for example, those of engineering. But 
this, as I have shown, is not what is implicit in M.R.A. practice. The 
latter tells you that if you want to build a bridge, for example, you 
you must first and foremost be an engineer and think as an engineer, 
but that if you base your life on the four absolutes and on the Quiet 
Time, you will be a better engineer, you will get new engineering 
ideas and build a better bridge ; and numerous testimonies to this 
truth are cited if any were needed. But there is one theory that does 
seem to be implicit in M.R.A. practice. This is that if you get the wrong 
solution to any problem whatsoever, including, e.g., an engineering 
problem, this is always the fault of the will or the emotions. This 
theory has had many illustrious advocates: for example, Stoicism, 
Descartes and Croce. The M.R.A. practice that implies it is that of 
always sitting down for a Quiet Time when you’ve made any mistake 
or simply when things have gone wrong, in order to try to find out 
what sin in you this is due to. You will, of course, always find plenty 
of sins and it is always useful to find them and deal with them. It 
may be that M.R.A. is only thinking of this usefulness and of making 
even failures morally and spiritually productive. But if you are 
encouraged to deceive yourself into fixing upon an irrelevant sin as 
the cause of your mistake or misfortune, you are landed in a new 
error and a worse one—a lie in the soul for the sake of the soul! 
This is precisely what Job refused to let himself be persuaded into 

ing by his “ comforters.” Job was a strong man, but even so, of 
all his exemplary afflictions his friends’ “ comfort,” or reasoning, was 
the one which nearly broke him. 

I shall return to this later. What I wish to consider now is a corollary 
of this theory, the idea, namely, that if two contending parties get 
together intent solely, purely’and selflessly upon finding the right, 
or ideal, solution to their dispute, then this solution is bound to come 
along and the conflict will be ended. “ Not who is right, but what is 
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right! ” is the M.R.A. slogan for this. Primarily this means that what 
commonly happens is that people make up their minds about what is 
right and thereafter stick to their conclusion at all costs from amour 
propre, and that when they give up the latter and get together in the 
aforementioned selfless spirit, a hitherto unthought of solution 
emerges which is neither that of one party nor of the other, nor a 
compromise between the two, but which satisfies all parties. Certainly 
M.R.A. stories of such ideal solutions and resolutions of conflict 
form interesting and thrilling reading. But what if this cannot always 
be the case? History would seem to show that the more selflessly 
men are set upon ideal solutions, the sharper the conflicts between 
them, and that politics, which seeks to avoid such intransigent 
conflicts, really is what it calls itself, viz. “ the art of compromise,’ 
compromise which means not sticking up for the ideal but accepting 
the second-best. For how are you to stick up uncompromisingly 
for the right without sticking up uncompromisingly for your opinion 
of what is right? “ By finding the mind of God,” is the M.R.A. 
answer. But this implies that you can find the mind of God directly, 
_ or by leaping over your own opinion of what is the mind of God. 
It implies that God can feed his mind into you as its maker “ feeds 
information ” into an electronic computer, which has no opinion of 
its own. But what if the ideal solution does not wait ready-made 
for us simply to find it, not even in the mind of God? What if it has 
to be created, created by this very conflict, carried on, may be, to the 
death, i.e. in war? This is a most unpleasant thought. How un- 
pleasant, may be realised from the fact that something like this was 
the idea of the philosophers of German militarism before the first 
and the second World wars. But it may be true, all the same. But 
even if we accept it as true, it need not deprive us of hope; only, 
our hope has to be a more difficult and a more sober one. Nor does 
it take away from the worth or the necessity of the M.R.A. maxim 
“ Not who is right, but what is right!” On the contrary, it makes it 
all the more important. For only if we keep it in mind, will our 
conflicts be creative. I cannot say that M.R.A. denies that unpleasant 
truth. On the contrary, I would say that it is implicit in its idea of 
the peace of Heaven as a constant war against evil, and M.R.A. has, 
of course, never been pacifist. But it does not face the implication 
of that idea, namely that this may mean the unending possibility of 
war between men, even military war. At least it does not face it in 
its propaganda. If it did, it would not offer that maxim as a pre- 
scription for the ending of all conflicts. When one does face it, one’s 
hope and faith have to be deeper and more hidden, not so easy to 
make evident, or at least to make evident in words, to the millions, 
or, for that matter, to oneself. 

This brings me to the whole question of God’s guidance, the very 
heart of M.R.A., though, wisely, it does not always wear it upon 
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its sleeve. The seeking of guidance, through the Quiet Time, is the 
contemplative part of M.R.A. Therefore in considering how that 
seeking works there we shall be considering the nature of the union 
there between the contemplative and the active life, whether that 
union is spontaneous or artificial (“ man-made ”’), 

Strictly speaking, there is only one proposition which M.R.A. makes 
about God: “ God can guide you ” (if you let him, that is). But there 
are two ways of thinking, or perhaps only of talking, about guidance. 
The first I shall call the telephonic conception. It is, of course the 
simplest way of representing (or perhaps one should say “ postu- 
lating ”’) the above union. It supplies Frank Buchman himself with 
his cardinal maxims: “God is at the other end of the telephone 
line” ; or varying the metaphor, “ Tune in on the right ier omar 
and keep the valves clean, and you will hear God speak ” ; or “ The 
Holy Spirit can give you accurate information about anything ” ; or 
“ God has a plan for you, for your home, for your trade, profession, 
business, for your nation, for the world.” In the same idiom you may 
hear both from beginners and old-stagers in M.R.A.: “ God told 
me I was dishonest” ; or “God told me not to marry”; or “God 
woke me at four o’clock this morning”; or “ God told me to go 
and have my hair cut at such and such a time and place.” Taken 
literally, this language leads directly to what Maritain cails the 
“heresy of angelism,” writing of Descartes’ “clear ideas” which 


are very like what this kind of guidance seems to be. Only to angels, 


Maritain holds, does God speak in this way, because they are merely 
extensions of himself, his powers: he “ speaks” to them as we 
“speak ” to our limbs. (Incidentally, with this language goes also 
the assertion of particular divine intervention in events : ‘‘ God made 
this or that happen.”’) 

The second conception of guidance I shall call the creative con- 
ception. According to this, the guided, inspired, or creative, life is 
not the finding of a solution to a crossword puzzle which already 
exists in the mind of its maker, nor the ticking over of an electronic 
computer, but the bringing to birth of something genuinely new, 
something which cannot have pre-existed even in the mind, heart, 
or will of God—as, say, absolute standard, or model, or essence, 
ot law, or plan or commandment. We are pupil artists working at 
our lives under the inspiration of God, the master artist. But even 
the master himself cannot tell his pupils whether they have painted 
exactly what or how he wanted them to paint, because all he wants 
them to do is to paint well, i.e. to paint in their own style, to be 
themselves. 

But the meaning of propositions about God, I have suggested, 
is not their literal one, but in the use made of them, to be looked 
for not in the letter but in the spirit.' The danger of the telephonic 


1* The Meaning of Religious Propositions,” The Hibbert Journal, January, 1955. 
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conception is that it may come to be used to win for Frank Buchman 
and the Team (the full-time workers for the movement) the authority 
of those to whom God speaks in a peculiar way (“ The Holy Spirit 
speaks to us every morning ” is the common certificating expression) 
—the authority of God’s private secretaries. In other words, history 
may repeat itself and the conception may lead to what the claim to 
literal theocracy, or God-rule, has always led to—namely, hierocracy, 
or priest-rule, issuing in the dictatorship over the soul of the many by 
the few, a dictatorship which can be no less pernicious because it is 
voluntarily accepted, as in fact it always has been, at least initially. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, but also inevitably, it does to some extent 
work in that way—for the individual’s guidance must always be 
checked by the Team’s. It certainly has the effect of producing in 
the directors of the movement that feeling of confidence in the 
inerrancy, if not the infallibility, of the movement as a whole, which 
will in all probability always prevent any fundamental change of the 
track on which it is set. Consciously it has so far been used, to my 
knowledge, for two purposes. ‘he first is to challenge people to 
greater and greater honesty, purity, unselfishness and love. (This is 
the real point of the term “absolute”.) ‘The second is to confer 
actuality and totalness upon the practice of the presence of God, to 
make us view every detail of life, even the paltriest, sab specie 
aeternitatis, or from the angle of eternity. Any essential criticism of it 
must be in respect of this second use, the proper use, | have said, of 
all propositions about God. 

What, then, is the divine presence or atmosphere the telephonic 
conception helps to bring about at, say, a typical M.R.A. witness 
meeting? It is an atmosphere charged with power and permeated 
with light, such as one might expect to be enjoyed by those who in 
imagination are already in heaven, viz. in immediate contact with 
Perfection. It is, above all, vibrant with the sense of victory, victory 
and again victory, a sense natural to the spectators of what is always 
a Victory Parade. Yet there is in all this a certain lack which detracts 
considerably from the reality of the Miracle Play. The pacan of 
victory lacks the minor key, the Miracle Play lacks the note of tragedy, 
and the vanquished foe, evil or sin, seems to lack the might which 
alone can justify the song and dance made of the victory over him: 
he makes his public appearance only as the humiliated captive 
in a Roman triumph or as the ridiculous little worm which the dragon 
looks when he has already been slain by Saint George. And the light 
lacks all shade: there is no complexity or perplexity, no opaqueness, no 
confusion, uncertainty, bafflement, incompletion, non-achievement. 
For all these are sin; they come from not having your valves clean or 
from refusing to tune in on the right wavelength. The voice of the 
Lord to which the victors have listened has scattered them like chaff, 
blown them away like smoke, like clouds of miasma or poison-gas. 
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No doubt the inspiration which the spectator gets from this sacred 
spectacle, as elaborately, but also as legitimately, stage-managed as 
any work of art, stands him in good stead in his everyday life. But 
it is beset by the temptation to hurried, precocious, or hot-house 
victory, victory which he acts before he has really got it or about 
which he talks before he has really understood it. And it is mixed 
up with a lie in the soul which comes from the best of motives. 
Afraid of compromising with sin or the second-best, he will not face 
the twofold truth that the sort of instantaneous and final victory he 
claims is not possible over anything, and that not everything he has 
not won final victory over is sin. There is much in life that is simply 
like the material of the artist. This material always remains opaque, 
however successful he may be; it can never be transformed into 
“ beauty in itself,” to use a Platonic phrase. Therefore it always 
challenges, irritates and saddens him. But this is not sin. Rather it 
is God’s datum, or gift, to prevent us from ever standing still. 

A third disability the average M.R.A. man is subject to is this. 
By looking upon the words and deeds of fellow-men as the very 
words and deeds of God, he is apt to be drawn into meditating upon 
the ways of God and puzzling out the hidden meaning of some 
saligahes piece of supposed guidance when he should be studying 
the ways of man and trying to understand the idiosyncrasies of some 

articular men: he ties himself into theological knots instead of 
Sian experience teach him commonsense. 

Last but not least, the telephonic conception encourages him to 
feel, in spite of the corrective supplied by M.R.A. practice, that 
guidance not merely purifies, but replaces, all thinking—that every 
problem is a spiritual problem. At the very least he lays claim, for 
every routine detail of the economy of his life, to that special connection 
with the. divine which the greatest mystics and religious leaders 
have only ventured to assert for a few momentous crises in their 
careers ; he thus either voids that claim of all significance or must 
imagine that some great mutation has taken place in the human 
species to make so common what was once so fare, a mutation 
y sooner to be hoped for but of which there is as yet little evidence. 

Quite different is the state of mind encouraged by the creative 
conception of guidance. It is a state in which we feel we have 
inspiration, certainly. But we know we are not in telephonic or 
wireless communication with God. We are not, cannot be, and are 
not meant to be, angels. Ours is a harder but, it has been said, also 
a greater fate. We are, indeed, given inspiration all the time (if we 
seek it), but we are. also left all the time to our own devices. We 
cannot turn to men of God, or even to God himself, to assure us 
that either what we have just done or are just about to do is absolutely 
right. We are independent creators, forsaken gods. Underlying all 
our triumphs permanently is that sense of dereliction of which 
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atheistic Existentialism talks so much and which it so grievously 
misunderstands. It is the sense which Jesus had on the cross and 
which is expressed in the psalm from which he quoted “ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Sense of victory we may 
have in that state. But it comes, as in that psalm, from surrender to 
the will of God in the midst of this dereliction—that is to say, from 
accepting darkness as the condition of creativity. But this sense of 
victory does not necessarily annul the sense of dereliction, It is the 
tragic sense of victory. For tragedy gives us the feeling of triumph 
in very defeat without the knowledge what precisely has triumphed 
over what or how. It gives us also the assurance that “ All shall 
be well,” in Lady Julian’s words, without the insight how things 
will turn out well or what kind of a thing “ well ” will turn out to be. 

In short, if medieval Christianity was morbidly fond of displaying 
predominantly the agony of the Cross, M.R.A., in its propaganda of 
the telephonic conception, is sanitarily careful to spotlight — 
the Resurrection. In practice, or off-stage, however, the agony i 
most emphatically, neither played down nor shunned. In meaie, 
too, both conceptions of guidance are operative in M.R.A., the 
creative as well as the telephonic, the former correcting the latter. 
The telephonic conception is responsible for the moment of crisis 
and drama in the movement. It supplies it with its driving power. 
The creative conception gives it its staying power. 

But that which causes most misunderstanding and criticism of 
M.R.A. is something in it which many people vaguely feel as totali- 
tarianism. Certainly M.R.A. has borrowed from totalitarianism, just 
as Christianity has always borrowed from the secular arm (e.g. from 
Rome) something to counterbalance the difficult diffusiveness and 
the socially disintegrating individualism of the widespread inspiration 
it itself has brought about. What M.R.A. has borrowed are the 
ideals of unity and concentration, of the collective man (the “ team 
man) and of the “ determined minority ” (the ‘ Team ”’) which is to 
change society. But whatever is accepted from the secular arm is 
apt to turn out in the long run a Trojan horse, and therefore it is 
well, in spite of the adage, to look the gift-horse in the mouth. It 
may be that this borrowing is de-spiritualising M.R.A., as it has 
largely de-spiritualised historical Christianity—by forcing, and so 
falsifying, the union between contemplation and action. 

The unity of Totalitarianism is that required by Plato for his ideal 
state. It is the unity of unison rather than of harmony, of the monolith 
of monotone. It means: one ideology, one leader, one party. Its 
concentration means: one sector of the front (military or other) at a 
time with all your forces bearing upon it; similarly, one objective at 
a time for all, and one expression of it at a time by all, that which, it 
is imagined, will best secure the objective of the moment. (Hence 
over-simplification and mechanically repeated slogans.) Now, 
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totalitarianism is admirable for blitzkriegs. But, as has been shown 
by experience, it is liable to be defeated in military war because, as 
Thucydides pointed out long ago, no one can guarantee that a 
military war will be a blitzkrieg, i.e. that there will be no long run. 
And in “the mental fight,” where there is always bound to be a 
long run, it is doomed to failure by a very simple psychological law. 
The law is this. An idea does, indeed, sound thrice as true, and is 
certainly thrice as efficacious, when heard, say, for the third time as 
when heard for the first time. But when heard for the thousandth 
time, if we are not by then completely deaf to it, it begins to sound 
like a monstrous lie or a silly joke, and that even though in fact it 
be the greatest and most important truth on earth and in heaven. 
This is well illustrated by the story (current at one time, curiously 
enough, in the Oxford Group itself without the moral of it being 
taken) of the little boy who had been so thoroughly indoctrinated 
with the four absolutes of the Oxford Group, absolute honesty, 
purity, unselfishness and love, that he decided he would join the 
Cambridge Group and go in for absolute dishonesty, absolute 
impurity, absolute selfishness and absolute hate. 

Indeed, something akin to this law operates on the Leader himself. 
Rendered incapable by his own propaganda of holding more than 
one idea at a time in his head, when at last he decides to replace 
one by another, though it be only a complementary one, he can 
only do so by declaring the first a lie. This phenomenon can be 
studied by anyone in the day-to-day chronicle of all the shifts and 
changes in Communism. 

This method, productive, in the long run, of either complete 
narcosis, or schizophrenic atomisation, of the mind, is certainly 
unsuitable for the instilling of eternal truths, such as are those of 
religion. No less unsuitable is the method of constantly announcing 
different blitzkrieg, or short-term, objectives in order to pep up 
devotion and step up production, when the work is for eternity, as 
the work of religion must always be. The attempt to make eternity 
topical and to bring the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob up to date 
is valid enough. But through streamlining it, M.R.A. is apt to give 
the impression that it asks us to give ourselves to God, or to be 
absolutely honest, pure, unselfish and loving, at one time merely in 
order to stop strikes, at another to produce more coal, now to prevent 
war, now to win the war, and at the present moment to save the world 
from Communism and the hydrogen bomb. And each time the only- 
begotten slogan of the hour presents itself as the Logos incarnate 
itself. This is, of course, mere appearance. But it is an appearance 
which it is as difficult for outsiders not to misunderstand as it is for 
those inside to understand—i.e. to understand that they are conveying 
it. What is more important, the tempo set by such propaganda, a 
kind of dervish dance tempo, is totally different from that called for 
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by the work for eternity—the Festina lente, Hasten slowly, or the 
Ohne Hast, ohne Rast, the unhasting and unresting tempo. 1! should 
say that on the whole it is this latter tempo which actually characterises 
most M.R.A. work and M.R.A. living. 

The ideal of the collective man is to hunt together, which is good 
sense, and to eat together, which is good manners. but it is also to 
digest together. And collective digestion is impossible even for ants. 
Least of all is it possible where what is to be digested is spiritual food. 
The adoption of this ideal may easily mean that the Spirit is replaced 
by the esprit de corps. 

“* See what a determined minority has been able to do in a short 
time!” This has become almost a liturgical exhortation in M.R.A., 
whose inspiration in consequence derives as much from the totali- 
tarian minorities held up repeatedly for imitation as from the Holy 
Spirit. But these two minorities have treated the rest of the world 
as psychological cases to be cured rather than as fellow-men to hold 
real communication with: that is to say, as equals to be understood 
and convinced and, above all, as critics of the ideas and methods of 
the minority from whom the minority may learn. Hence instead 
of leavening it, they have separated themselves from that world as 
completely as the men in Mars, if they exist, are separated from our 
earth. And their doing has been largely an undoing, and in the case 
of one of them, the Nazis, the undoing of themselves. It is rash in 
the extreme to imagine that one can emulate the collective determina- 
tion and dynamic of such exemplars as these and yet altogether 
escape their collective arrogance, impenetrability and even un- 
scrupulousness ; their worship of success—a “ success ” so defined, 
and at the same time indefinitely inflated, by their own propaganda 
as the sole criterion of the right direction ; and the doom of ultimate 
failure which is the reward of such worship. In short, the danger is 
that the Yogi may turn into the Commissar while thinking and 
claiming he is still the Yogi. 

Where the totalitarians do succeed, their success is not always 
that which they claim it to be and which they profess to seek. ‘Thus, 
the Communists declare that they aim to produce, and that they do 
produce, more and more Stakhanovites, or shock-troop workers. 
But in actual fact they more often turn out simply more and more 
Communists, i.e. propagandists. This is the inevitable effect, the 
centripetal effect, of totalitarian concentration: the centre (i.e. the 
minority, or the Party) becomes everything, and everything becomes 
the centre; instead of radiating, the centre swallows up; instead 
of a focus it becomes a vortex. Similarly, according to its own pro 
fession, the M.R.A. Team seeks selflessly to “ give” and does give, 
seeks to radiate and does radiate, creativity outwards, so as to make 
people more creative in their trades, in their business, in their pro- 
fessions. But in fact the more it inspires them the more it is apt to take, 
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to draw them simply to itself, to make them eager to become full-time 
members of the ‘Team, or to serve it, or to do like it—i.e. to become 
evangelists, or life-changers: their work (their trade, business, pro- 
fession) and all their other pursuits become merely a means to life- 
changing or to propaganda (this is what “ creative’ comes to mean) 
or are dropped. For example, doctors meet with doctors, businessmen 
with businessmen, teachers with teachers, professedly to find severally 
the best answers to the problems of medicine, business, education. 
But very soon each group finds itself discussing exactly the same 
theme as every other group: viz. sin and its cure, evidences of victory 
and the best use to make of them, how best to promote the ‘Team’s 
drive of the moment, whom to send to Caux, etc. All this, it is true, 
with a readiness for every sacrifice that is veritably heroic. But 
meanwhile the answers to the several specific problems are postponed 
to the Greek Kalends, when there will be sufficient changed, or 
sinless, doctors, businessmen, teachers, to get them; and those who 
were first drawn into M.R.A. by the —— promise of a solution 
to some social problem which they disinterestedly wanted to find 


abandon all efforts at a direct solution of that problem as “‘ secondary 
activities” or even as chimerical. In the end, even the practice of 
honesty, purity, unselfishness and love may come to be tinged with 
an ulterior motive, that of advertising M.R.A., sending people to 
Caux or changing lives. 

This last dilemma, however, goes, in M.R.A., far beyond the 


effect of totalitarian concentration. It is the dilemma of all religion— 
the problem, in fact, of the relation between contemplation and 
action which I have had in mind all the time and which M.R.A. 
claims, by implication at least, to have solved. It is deeply rooted 
in human nature. Man, evidently, must work. But still more evidently, 
he is not made for work or good works (i.e. ethical and social), but 
for contemplating and praising the Lord, or for the life of the spirit. 
Man just a to be a religious, even more than a “ tool-using ” 
and “ political,” animal. Hence as soon as he is offered the life of 
the spirit, or a symbol of it (ritual) or a substitute for it (some activity 
declared to be specifically “ sacred,” or dedicatory), he tends to 
abandon everything else and to concentrate just on that. ‘Thus, 
the most primitive tribes, those most hard pressed by the struggle 
for mere existence, spend, anthropology shows us, three-quarters of 
their life on ritual; the civilised philosopher Aristotle tells us that 
we work merely to have leisure, leisure to contemplate; and in 
heaven, we have been taught, we shall do nothing but sing hymns. 
The only exception to this ideal of life is modern civilisation ; the 
latter is the civilisation of work for the sake of more work only ; it 
is the Machine Age turning man into a machine for turning out more 
machines. If it continues on this line we shall go mad, for it is against 
the nature of man. Hence if M.R.A. is distracting some people from 
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their tasks instead of helping to attach them more servilely to them, 
this may not be such a bad thing. All the same, M.R.A. should reflect 
upon the contradiction between its profession and achievement. 
Perhaps what is wrong is ever to declare the service of God, or the 
life of the spirit, a means to anything else and to force and falsify 
the union between contemplation and action—by guiding God’s 
guidance into man-made channels declared to be divine. 

I think that some movement like M.R.A. is the answer to the 
need of the modern world. For that reason I have tried to give its 
qualities soberly, and its defects, potential or actual, forcefully. My 
appreciation-criticism amounts to this. Nothing that M.R.A. can 
say in self-laudation can exaggerate the importance of the work it 
is attempting, viz. the moral re-awakening of the contemporary 
world. As a means to this, it also teaches a simple, practical pane ee 
intelligible, but at the same time exacting and uncompromising, 
discipline which opens up the life of the spirit to thousands to whom 
it would otherwise have remained either completely unknown or 
completely unreal. But having started them on it, it sets limits to its 
development by concentrating it on two things : (a) evangelisation, or 
life-c! hanging (b) propaganda, or repeating gramophonically news of 
M.R.A. “ successes.” These limits form a kind of iron cocoon within 
which a life of true inspiration goes on; the truth of it is attested by 
the fact that all the difficulties and defects I have mentioned are in the 
main overcome—a miracle far greater than all the other numerous 


miracles M.R.A. lays claim to. But if the individual is to develop, he 
must break through the cocoon, 1.e. give up the ambition to life-change 
and propagand (and, perhaps, to do anything). If he does this, instead 
of being, like the ant, helped and welcomed by already liberated 
fellows, he is met by those who give aid and comfort only to the idea 
implanted i in him by the sole aim and work te) cage to be heaven- 


ordained telephonically) of the collectivity—the idea, namely that he is 
sinning by deserting the World Revolution. His break-through is thus 
a catastrophe in which he may die, if not morally, then spiritually. But 
even if he lives on spiritually as well as morally—and this he can only 
do by starting agonisingly anew and on new lines—he is dead to 
M.R.A. For there can be no living contact between him and the 
impenetrable cocoons; the history of the Church repeating itself, 
the break-through is, from no choice of his own, also a break-away. 
Thus M.R.A. kills as well as saves, loses as well as wins, souls; and 
it takes no account of, or responsibility for, the killings and the 
losses. But in spite of everything, should M.R.A. as a movement 
break out of its collective cocoon, i.¢. should it renounce, or, in its 
own terminology, “ surrender,’ ”“its ambition to change the world, 
and therewith surrender also its Spirit-thwarting totalitarian methods 
and spirit (all of the Commissar, in fact), then it may be that it will 
change the world. 
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Tue title of this essay is only partly satisfactory, for the fact is that 
no single authoritative Christian doctrine of man has ever been 
formulated and there are probably just as many Christian doctrines 
as there are psychological theories. It would not be hard to give 
some account of the Pauline doctrine of man or of the Augustinian 
or of the Calvinistic; but to draw everything together within one 
comprehensive exposition seems to me virtually impossible. All 
that I propose to do is first to suggest certain fundamental convictions 
which seem to be common to all Christian doctrines of man and to 
ask whether there is anything similar within modern psychological 
theories ; secondly to ask whether there are any major divisions in 
Christian doctrines and again to ask whether there are comparable 
divisions in the field of psychology. 

Curiously enough the section of the Bible to which almost all 
schools of Christian thought have turned in this matter is to be found 
not in the New Testament but in the Old. From earliest times the 
story of the creation of Adam, the description of his life in the 
Garden, the record of his temptation, fall and punishment, have 
formed a kind of substructure of the Christian doctrine of Man. An 
immense literature has grown up around the statement in Genesis, 
* And God said, ‘ Let us make man in our image, after our likeness ; 
and let them have dominion.’ So God created man in his own 
image.” ‘The most elaborate descriptions have been given of the 
nature of Adam’s life before the Fall, his original righteousness, his 
qualities and gifts. The most careful analysis has been made of the 
Fall and its results for human posterity. As early as the second 
century Christian theologians were speculating about these matters, 
and it was not until the 19th century that the basic framework of 
creation in the image of God, fall and universal sin was seriously 
questioned. ‘There were differences in the interpretation of these 
basic tenets but the pattern as a whole remained unquestioned. 

What then, in general, do these convictions imply? They imply 
that man is not an independent or completely autonomous creature : 
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he was in some sense created by God and was assigned a particular 
place and function within the universe. It is true that since the rise 
of modern evolutionary theories the Christian doctrine of creation 
has been adjusted and modified so as to make room for the possibilities 
of slow emergence and gradual adaptation. Nevertheless, no doctrine 
that calls itself Christian would deny that man’s particular quality 
in the whole order of living beings depends i in the last resort upon a 
Divine creative design and purpose and not upon some impersonal 
process such as the survival of the fittest. In other words, his life 
finds meaning not merely in an expansion of his independent capacities 
and potentialities, but in his dependence upon and relation to the 
Divine. 

In the second place, they imply that within the Divine design a 
place was made fot human freedom. This conviction has brought 
difficulties in its train from the beginning, because the concept of 
freedom is meaningless unless there be at least some measure of 
independence. How can man be dependent and independent at one 
and the same time? All manner of attempts have been made to 
resolve this paradox, but no human explanation can finally solve 
this ultimate mystery of man’s being. At times Christian theologians 
have emphasised the concept of predestination to such an extent that 
freedom has almost vanished: at other times, especially in the 19th 
century, freedom was emphasised in such a way that the thought of 
man’s dependence upon the Divine was in danger of being forgotten. 
But in general it can be claimed that Christianity has stood for man’s 
ultimate freedom of decision, however much this freedom may be 
conditioned by factors belonging to heredity and environment. 

In the third place, they imply that man has misused his freedom. 
At least until quite recent times it has been the universal conviction 
of Christendom that man is a fallen creature—that is, that man has 
failed to retain or to achieve the place designed for him within the 
Divine economy. As we shall see iater, there has been a considerable 
divergence on the question of the meaning of the Fall, but apart 
from the time when certain thinkers tried to fit Christian theology 
into the framework of the philosophy of evolutionary optimism and 
inevitable progress, the conviction has held firm that man is a sinner, 
that he is involved in a corporate entail of sin and that he is unable 
through his own unaided resources to attain that destiny which 
belongs to him within the universal design 

In the fourth place—though this is not, of course, derived from 
Genesis—it has been a generally accepted conviction within Christen 
dom that the real ‘mago Dei, the true representation of the Divine 
design for human nature, has been revealed once for all within the 
limits of space and time. Jesus of Nazareth, who, it is believed, 
lived within the historical time-series and pursued a particular career 
within a limited local environment, has manifested to the world what 
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essential humanity—that is humanity according to the Divine purpose 
—teally involves. To live as a son of God and as a brother of his 
fellow-men whatever their standing or condition, to adhere un- 
flinchingly to the Divine righteousness and at the same time to reach 
out with utmost compassion to the fallen and the helpless, to love 
life and yet to give life—here, the Christian faith has proclaimed, is 
to be seen the picture of true humanity, here is the expression on 
earth of the pattern of humanity which exists forever in the mind of 
God himself. In other words, here is the Divine Man through whom 
universal man can come to the realisation of his true humanity. 

These four convictions—that man is a creature, that he enjoys 
a measure of freedom, that he is a sinner and that his true nature and 
meaning has been revealed in the Divine Incarnation—have, I believe, 
commanded a very wide assent and agreement at all stages of Christian 
history. Are there any similar convictions commanding general 
consent within the field of psychiatry? This is perhaps not altogether 
a fair question, as the psychiatrist would claim, I imagine, that his 
own field is strictly limited and that his task is to build up theories 
on the basis of what he has been able to observe and carefully test. 
He does not attempt universal generalisations of the kind that 
Christianity has set forth. Yet it is at least interesting to read such a 
careful statement as is to be found in the Pelican book, Psychiatry 
To-day’, regarding the hypotheses which the author considers to be 
fairly well established at the present time. 

The first of these, he says, is that behaviour is prompted chiefly 
by emotional considerations, but that understanding is necessary to 
modify and control such behaviour and the emotions behind it. I do 
not think the Christian doctrine would have any quarrel with this, 
either in the light of Genesis iii or of the insights of Christ himself. 
In general terms, Christianity has regarded the heart as more influential 
than the mind in determining human behaviour. ‘The second, he 
says, is that a very significant proportion of human emotion, together 
with the action to which it leads, is not accessible to personal intro- 
spection, being rooted in areas of the mind which are beneath the 
surface of the consciousness. Again I do not think the Christian 
doctrine would quarrel with this statement. The Christian in times 
past may have called this mysterious factor determining human 
emotion and conduct “ the flesh ” or “ original sin ” or “ Phronema 
sarkos,” but as early as Romans vii we fad the awareness of this 
powerful force which seems inaccessible to conscious examination. 
The third hypothesis is that any process which makes available to 
individual consciousness the true significance of those emotional 
conflicts and tensions hitherto repressed will thereby produce a 
heightened awareness and with it an increased stability and emotional 
control. 

1 By David Stafford-Clark. 
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I am not quite so sure about this third hypothesis. If it means that 
self-knowledge automatically leads to self-control then I think the 
Christian teacher would respectfully dissent. He is not convinced 
that there is any possibility of ultimate stability and control unless the 
personality is directed towards Another within a living relationship. 
In the profound words of the New Testament, “ Knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth.” Thus so far as the great discovery of 
modern psychology is concerned—the importance of the unconscious 
in human behaviour—Christianity welcomes, | think, the clearer 
and more scientific analysis of what it has dimly and often fumblingly 
recognised ; but it is unwilling to allow that this unconscious factor 
can be dealt with radically and therapeutically except by exposing 
it to the influence of the true Divine image revealed in human terms 
in Jesus Christ, living, dying and rising again. 


I 

In the second part of this essay, my main purpose is to point out 
that there is one major division to be found in the history of Christian 
thought on the nature and destiny of man, a division which is not 
unrelated, I think, to an important division within modern psycho- 
logical theory. It is well known that Christianity, in formulating 
its theology, has leaned heavily upon two traditions which it has 
inherited from the ancient world—the Hebrew and the Greek. Now 
these traditions were markedly different in their respective views of 
human nature and it is necessary to pay attention to this difference. 
It seems to me that it can best be summed up by saying that whereas 
the Greek was deeply concerned about man’s relation to his earthly 
environment and to the order of material things, the Hebrew was 
far more concerned about man’s relation to a transcendent purpose 
and to the order of social duties. The Greek might try to improve 
and perfect his natural environment, he might (as in the Platonic 
tradition) try to escape from it into the realm of spiritual reality : 
but he was always concerned about the immediate present in its 
material manifestation. The Hebrew on the other eal was relatively 
indifferent to his natural environment and to his body as an indepen- 
dent entity : he was rather concerned about the destiny of the whole 
social complex to which he belonged and about his relations with 
others within that social environment. 

In the broadest sense it may be affirmed that the Catholic tradition 
in Christendom has sustained and developed the Greek emphasis, 
whereas the Reformed or Protestant tradition has followed the 
Hebrew. ‘The Catholic has emphasised the importance of earthly 
symbols, of material structures, of bodily attitudes and activities 
Sometimes it has led man to renounce and flee from the trammels 

of the flesh ; sometimes it has led him to magnify the splendour of 
symbolic material structures. But whatever has happened, Catholicism 
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has never been indifferent to man’s relation to matter, to his body, to 
the processes of reproduction and decay. It has carried on its 
comprehensive sacramental ministry designed to mediate Divine 
grace for the healing of man’s wounds and imperfections, for the 
integration of the whole of humanity within the one Divine Body 
of Christ. At all costs the soul must be saved, but bodily activities 
and receptivities have a major part to play in the process. 

The Protestant on the other hand has minimised the importance of 
material symbols and structures. He has been concerned to gain a 
clear vision of the goal of life and to focus all his energies and hopes 
in that direction. ‘The order and structure of the earthly environment 
seem to have little relation to the goal: indeed they may even be a 
snare and a hindrance. It is the urgent concern of those who have 
seen the true vision to turn the eyes of others in the same direction 
and to bring into being a band of pilgrims united above all in their 
devotion to and concentration upon the goal which they call the 
Kingdom of God. Often this will involve a radical turning away 
from false gods and unworthy ends, for man can only discover 
the true meaning of life when his whole being is directed towards 
the goal once for all attained and thereby defined by Jesus Christ, 
man’s Leader and Lord. 

Now if I understand the theories of Jung and Freud correctly, it 
seems to me that there is a fairly close correspondence between the 
Jungian analysis and the Catholic tradition on the one side, between 
the Freudian analysis and the Protestant tradition on the other side. 
Superficially there is support for this thesis in the fact that Roman 
Catholic writers such as Louis Beiernaert and Victor White and 
Gerald Vann have in recent publications shown themselves to be in 
deep sympathy with the Jungian theories of the collective unconscious 
and of archetypal symbols and of the innate religious function. There 
is perhaps less evidence of Protestant writers being openly sympathetic 
to the Freudian analysis, though | think they have given more 
attention to him than to Jung and, especially in America, where 
psychological considerations play a large part in pastoral counselling, 
the general approach is likely to have more in common with Freud 
than with Jung. 

Expanding a little the correspondence between the Catholic 
approach and the Jungian analysis, the Catholic, as I have already 
suggested, has always been deeply concerned about the structure and 
constitution of human nature and its relation to the material order. 
In contact with other religions and philosophies his general policy 
has been not to attack and to reject out of court, but to examine and 
sift, to correct and sanctify, to take up all that he can and integrate 
it into his own sacramental system. So now with the Jungian 
psychology. He welcomes its elaboration of the archetypal symbols, 
the recognition of continuing structures and categories, and claims, 
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in effect, that the Catholic Church has been employing these structures 
in its age-long work of sanctification. He welcomes, too, Jung’s 
recognition of the opposites or contraries within the unconscious, 
for he claims that it is precisely the believer’s awareness of the 
contraries and of his decision for the one against the other which 
initiates and continues the work of salvation. 

On the other side, the Protestant approach is nearer to the Freudian 
analysis in that it focuses attention more upon the individual, his past, 
his present self, his relation to a transcendent Other, his concentration 
of energy in a particular direction. For Freud, man’s entire psychical 
activity is regulated by the pleasure-principle and the pleasure itself 
can normally be related in some way to the pleasure gained in sexual 
gratification. But there are obstacles in the way of this gratification 
from the very beginning of the individual’s life and these produce 
conflicts and neuroses : in particular, the conflict with the father leads 
to a long chain of developments culminating in the emergence of 
the super-ego, identification with which seems to be necessary for 
psychic health. 

Now although Protestant thinkers would be loath to follow Freud 
in his isolation of the sexual instinct as all-controlling and _all- 
explaining, they have in general accepted his analysis of the self as 
secking from the beginning its own gratification, its own aggrandise- 
ment, its own security. They have further seen this search as leading 
to conflict with the external world, with the fellow-man, with the 
ultimate destiny divinely purposed for man; and because of this 
conflict, man is uneasy, anxious, guilty, not necessarily in his conscious 
life, but in the depths of his personality. What then is the way of 
salvation? Traditionally this has been expressed in two words which 
are really the obverse and reverse of a single process. Repentance 
and Faith involve on the one side a rejection and renunciation of the 
self-seeking drive, on the other side an identification with the whole- 
some and transcendent purpose of God. But it is recognised that 
such a process cannot take place im vacwo. Man cannot initiate it 
himself. It can only be in response to a dynamic image which appeals 
to the depths of the human situation. Instead, then, of the process 
by which the psychiatrist seeks to lift the conflict to the surface and 
to detach the libido from its temporary object, the Christian evangelist 
seeks to present the image of the death and resurrection of Christ 
(the one representing dramatically the death of the old ego, the other 
the emergence of the new self in attachment to a new goal), and 
thereby to detach the self from its former frustration and limitations 
and to launch it into the freedom of the new life in Christ. 

Freud went on from his analysis to draw certain metaphysical and 
even theological conclusions. These, it need hardly be said, have not 
commended themselves to pastors or teachers in any part of the 
Christian world, but I see no disposition on the part of leading 
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reformed theologians to reject his basic analysis. Concepts such as 
law, conscience, guilt, bondage, which have played a leading part 
in the Christian analysis of the human situation, have been deepened 
and clarified by the Freudian doctrine of the unconscious and even 
by his three-structured plan of the human psyche. 

Thus, as I see the situation to-day, there are leading Catholic 
thinkers who are welcoming the Jungian analysis as a clarification 
of the human situation and as in many ways a reinforcement of 
traditional Christian sacramental doctrine: at the same time they 
are reserving to themselves the right to say that it is only within the 
context of the Church that the antinomies of human nature can be 
resolved into a true integration. Likewise I see leading Protestant 
thinkers welcoming the Freudian analysis of the individual as an 
exposure of the depth of the human predicament and as in some 
measure a reinforcement of the traditional Christian call to repentance ; 
at the same time they, too, claim that it is only through the presentation 
of the distinctively Christian image that the conflict can be overcome 
and the individual set forward on the way of reconciliation. All of 
which suggests (what is my own conviction) that it is greatly to be 
desired that the process of co-operation and inter-communication 
between psychiatrist and pastor, between psychologist and theologian, 
may continue and increase for the benefit of mankind to-day. 
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WITHIN living memory, the Europe that our fathers knew has 
receded from the Urals to the Elbe and her authority and values are 
challenged by most of mankind. 

For an example of so great a change we must look back to the 
second century of our era, when, after the golden reign of Antoninus, 
the Crown jewels were sold to raise new legions to save Italy from 
the Barbarians. And the analogy is not encouraging, for the ultimate 
downfall of the Empire was not averted. Was Spengler a true prophet, 
and is the downfall of the West woven inexorably into the loom of 
the fates? 

The political decline of Europe, while terrifying to the ordinary 
spectator, is _— less alarming to the historian. If Western history 
begins with the development of Minoan civilisation, between 3,000 
and 2,500 B.C., this gives it a recorded duration of nearly 5,000 years. 
Neither the Achaian invasion of Crete nor the Dorian invasions broke 
the development of Mediterranean civilisation through Minoan, 
Mycenaean and Ionian channels. It was not until the fall of Sardis in 
547 B.C. that our civilisation was faced by an organised challenge. 
Despite Marathon and despite Salamis it remained on the defensive 
a 334, when Alexander carried Greek civilisation to the Indus. 
And it was not until the fourth century A.p. that the collapse of the 
West Roman Empire left it again on the defensive, a condition which 
was not definitely reversed until 1571, when Turkish power receded 
at Lepanto, and left to Europe a predominance which was not seriously 
challenged until 1949, when an Eur-Asian Empire added technical 
efficiency to numerical preponderance. 

Since the Lydian Kingdom of Croesus collapsed before the Great 
King, 2,500 years have passed, and, if our analysis is correct, during 
these 2,500 years, our civilisation was in the ascendant during 1112 
years and on the defensive before Asia during 1388 years. It would 
thus seem normal for the people of Europe to be on the defensive 
against their more numerous neighbours. 

The growth of European preponderance since the sixteenth century 
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was due primarily to material and almost fortuitous circumstances 
which were not new in history. Though the ghost of Theseus led 
the Athenians in 490, and though the shades of Ajax and Telamon 
were summoned to the help of the Greeks eleven years later, these 
victories were due less to intervention by the spirits of departed 
heroes than to the technical advantage which the heavily armed 
hoplite enjoyed at Marathon and to the combination of naval efficiency 
with strategical foresight in the narrows of Salamis. The Phalanx, 
perfected by Philip II, gave to his son irresistible superiority over the 
numerically superior armies of Darius; and neither Perseus of 
Macedon nor Vercingetorix of Gaul could withstand technical and 
military efficiency combined in the legion. Greek fire and the science 
of fortification saved Byzantium for a thousand years; and the 
recovery of European ascendancy in recent centuries was due to 
similar technical progress. 

But, always, the ethnographical factors weighed against our 
civilisation. Always, the force of population and migration across 
the steppes of Asia threatened the Mediterranean world. And when- 
ever the technical lead was lost the pressure of population proved 
irresistible, as when the legions broke before the cataphracts at 
Adrianople and when, in the Middle Ages, the Mongolian cavalry 
swept from China to Germany. With the increasing ease of com- 
munications, science became internationalised, and technical ability 
was bound to spread from Europe, first to Asia, and ultimately to 
Africa; and the European brain now works, not only to supply 
technical means of defence to the people of Europe, but also—at one 
remove—to the potential enemies of Europe. 

It would seem that the political decline of Europe is not unnatural 
or unduly alarming. More alarming is the desolating slowness which 
Europe shows in recognising the permanent nature of the change in 
her position in the world and in taking practical means for overcoming 
it. Her population, west of the Elbe, is greater than that of the Soviet 
Union or the United States, her industrial resources are very great 
and the technical skill of her people even greater. A European 
Federation, with a united Army ne Foreign Policy and a free-trade 
system embracing the Colonial territories in Africa, could view with 
reasonable equanimity the rise of the new Asiatic Empires, and could 
enter into equal partnership with North America. And one must 
regret that England has not taken the lead in helping Europe towards 
her unity, at a time when this would have done much to redress the 
decline in England’s own international status. 

When the remedy for Europe’s distress seems so obvious and when 
she is so unwilling to be saved, one is reminded of the similar un- 
willingness of the Greek States in the fifth century to learn from their 
recent dangers, and unite. Their anachronistic nationalism resulted 
in their becoming helpless pawns between the contending Great 
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Powers of the Hellenistic world. This bears an unhappy resemblance 
to the present position of Europe in the contentions which divide 
America and Russia. One can but hope that the future historian 
will not see another and more distressing analogy between twentieth- 
century Europe and second-century Greece, whose independence 
was finally extinguished by absorption into the Roman World State. 

Nations can remain great in culture and civilisation, though their 
power has diminished. But in the apparent inability of the European 
mind to accept changed circumstances and adapt outdated loyalties 
to the needs of a new age, there is perhaps an ominous sign of a certain 
failing of the European spirit, which, whenever it showed itself in 
the past, was the sure precursor of great and cataclysmic change. 
Neither Rome nor Macedon destroyed the liberties of Greece, but the 
failure of the Greek mind to rise superior to the City State. And, 
five centuries later, the Castalian spring still flowed, and the Temple 
of Apollo still stood at Delphi, but the silence of the oracle and the 
desertion of the Temenos had long ensured the triumph of Christi- 
anity. We must consider the cultural aspects of the European crisis. 

Many students have compared the present condition of Europe 
with that of the Empire in the fifth century a.p. This comparison is 
attractive but it is misleading. 

The menace of the fifth century was altogether different from that 
of to-day. For the typical Barbarian who broke into the Empire was 
spiritualiy the subject of Rome, who coveted, and at times received 
with pride, the insignia of Roman office. And, what is more important, 
he was of the same faith as the Romans. The spiritual unity of mediae- 
val Europe is prefigured in the authority which, in the hour of the 
4mpire’s material dissolution, the successor of St. Peter, who was also 
the successor of the Roman Pontifex Maximus, asserted over the 
strangers who had deposed Caesar, but who, at the tomb of the 
Apostle, entered into a new form of Roman citizenship which was 
to be more lasting than the old. 

Not only do the new Empires of Eur-Asia not accept the superiority 
of the cultural and spiritual inheritance of Europe, but they deny its 
validity and assert ie inevitable triumph of their own philosophy 
and social and political organisation. For an analogy with this situation 
we must go, not to the fall of the West Roman Empire, but to the 
Persian challenge to Greece in the fifth century s.c. and the Islamic 
challenge to Europe in the seventh and eighth centuries A.p. 

But here again, an alarming difference is revealed. One of the 
most binding forces which united the Greeks of Attica and the 
Peloponnese against Persia in 479 was the feeling that not only their 
culture and liberty were threatened, but that the shrines of the Gods 
must be defended. Apollo protected his own at Delphi, when the 
Persians fled in panic om the shrine of Athena Pronaia. The great 
Cry in the plain of Eleusis, and the cloud of dust that rose and settled 
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over Salamis, were the sign of the help that was coming from the 
Mother and the Maid. And during the decisive battle, when the 
omens were unfavourable, the tide turned when Pausanias fixed 
his gaze on the temple of Hera at Plataea. 

As this war against Asia was largely a religious war, so were the 
wars against Islam. If the heroes of Greek legend guided Miltiades 
and ‘Ihemistocles to victory, the Christian Kings did not lack angelic 
support. God, himself, worked through his servants, in the Gesta 
Dei per Francos, and St. James ably supported the arms of the Cid 
Campeador. 

Does such a faith now inspire the nations of Europe? Does such 
a belief in their religious and cultural inheritance unite the people 
of the West against rival creeds and vaiues? The answer is, alas, too 
plain. Is it not probable that the cultural foundation of our civilisation 
has collapsed, or, to vary the metaphor, that the stream of cultural 
coutinuity, underlying and vitalising the varying phases of this 
civilisation, has run dry? 

Arnold Toynbee has revived an old and somewhat fatalistic belief 
that every civilisation has its cycle of growth, maturity, decrepitude 
and death. And in every civilisation he sees the cultural element 
which, for him, means in effect religion, as the life-giving force, whose 
youthful vigour gives strength to a Society and whose decay involves 
that Society in death. If we understand this thesis correctly, our 
Society shows the characteristic signs of a decay of this cultural force 
and of a resulting permanent state of crisis which may be resolved 
by the temporary epg of a universal state, destructive of indi- 
vidual liberty but able to give material peace. 

It would, indeed, seem likely that the convulsions of this century 
are the prelude to a yet greater convulsion and, perhaps, to the 
formation of a vaster but probably less beneficent form of Pax Romana. 
But there are aspects of Toynbee’s analysis of Western history in 
which we cannot follow him and which seem to point to a danger 
facing Western civilisation greater than he anticipates. 

According to Toynbee, the Christian civilisation of the last 1,600 
years is a civilisation in its own right, separate from, though affliated 
to the Greco-Roman civilisation which preceded it. It is hard to 
accept this view. From the early beginnings of Western civilisation 
to the present day, there have been epochs and phases and cataclysmic 
changes—but, underlying all these phenomena, there has been an 
unbroken continuity. 

Long before the Achajans invaded Crete, Minoan civilisation had 
spread to the mainland, and the resulting Mycenaean civilisation 
survived the Dorian invasions, and, through Ionian channels, became 
the main stream of the civilisations of Athens, of the Hellenistic 
States, of Imperial Rome, and, through Rome, of our Western world. 
Our civilisation is, of its very essence, Mediterranean, preserving 
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even in hyperborean regions a clarity derived from the lands of its 
origin, and only faltering and losing its way in Northern or Eastern 
labyrinths of the mind, as strange and monstrous as any built in the 
island of its birth, when it loses its grip on the thread of its unbroken 
continuity. This is the thread of Ariadne, which, passing from her 
own Palace of Knossos to the Halls of Tiryns and Mycenae, and 
thence to the Twelve Cities of Ionia, returns across the Aegean, and, 
passing through Athens and Rome, often frayed, often strained to 
breaking-point, still remains intact to-day, to guide the historian 
through the problems of our age, as it guided Theseus through the 
den of the Minotaur. 

And this continuity is, essentially, cultural. As the Achaians seem 
to have assimilated more than one aspect of the Minoan religion, and 
as the birthplace of Zeus on Ida looks across the Aegean to his throne 
on Olympus, su the religion of Greece was largely fused with that 
of Etruria, and, in turn, with the hellenised Christian Church. It is 
true that some Semitic elements in Christianity have never been 
reconciled with the Greek inheritance, and it is probable that this 
explains many of the tensions, both in our civilisation and in the lives 
of many Europeans. But that element in Christianity which entered 
into the main stream of Greco-Roman culture was prepared not only 
in the Courts of the Temple of Jerusalem, but also in the groves of 
the Academy and in the Painted Porch—not only by the shores of 
Galilee but by the banks of Ilyssus. And the resulting synthesis, 
organised by Roman genius, spread by Roman arms, and administered 
by the successors of the Roman Pontiffs, is, to a degree apparently 
not appreciated by most Anglo-Saxon historians, the continuator of 
much of the cultural and religious inheritance of the pre-Christian 
Mediterranean World. 

Where Toynbee sees in the triumph of Christianity at least one 
revolutionary change in Western history, the historian who holds to 
our thread of Ariadne sees change indeed, but change that is 
evolutionary, and a civilisation which is syncretistic and which has, 
with every major change, effected a fusion between the new religious 
order and the permanent values in the religious orders of the past. 

Now there would seem to be some rhythm in these recurring 
changes in our civilisation. The period of the gradual development 
of the civilisation of Crete was, roughly, 1,600 years. From the 
supersession of this civilisation by the Achaians to the collapse of 
the West Roman Empire is about 1,800 years. And the period from 
the beginning of the great Barbarian invasions to the present day is 
little short of 1,600 years. 

Such an analysis of the last 5,000 years of our civilisation, seen in 
relation to the present political decline of Europe and the apparent 
weakening of des cultural and religious tradition of the last 1,600 
years, would seem to indicate that Western civilisation is once more 
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in the throes of a convulsion which will lead to a great change in 
the political organisation of our Society and an equally great change 
in the cultural and religious outlook which underlies that Society. 

Moreover, there are reasons for believing that the periodical 
decline of a civilisation may be not only inevitable but beneficial. 

In the first place, as a civilisation ages, it becomes more complex. 
State intervention increases and the individual becomes less free. 
All progress comes from the individual. And when a civilisation 
aioe the culmination of its development, the subjugation of the 
the individual reaches a point where genius is hamstrung. The State 
becomes deified—in the person of Caesar, in the Roman Empire ; 
in the worship of the Common Man, in the modern democracy ; in 
the worship of the abstract ideals of humanity and progress, in the 
Communist State. When this point is reached, the State, by becoming 
the enemy of the individual, becomes, without knowing it, its own 
enemy, and the simplification of Society, by internal or external 
revolution, may be a necessity. 

In the second place, such a periodical decline and re-birth of Society 
may be as necessary for the individual as for the State. “Know 
thyself” was written on the front of Apollo’s temple at Delphi. 
But Man can only know himself truly in relation with what he 
believes to be the nature of the Universe, to which he is external and 
of which he yet forms part. As the body of knowledge increases, 
Man is increasingly al to understand more than a portion of it, 
which he is less and less able to relate to any cosmic theme which can 
be grasped by his intellect. The result is the reign of the uneducated 
expert, and even the ablest individual becomes an alien in a world 
in which Aristotle and his disciples could feel at home. In such a 
mental climate, the psychiatrist flourishes and the wildest simplifica- 
tions of democratic or totalitarian superstition are accepted. ‘The 
only escape may be to a simpler order of society and a less extensive 
body of knowledge, so that the individual soul, passing through a 
more limited and disciplined palaestra of this world, may be qualified 
to participate in the wider knowledge of a world free from the 
present limitations of the senses. 

The idea of linear and unbroken progress is very modern, It was 
unknown to the Ancients, and it could not be held by those thinkers 
in the ancient world who are perhaps most akin to us, since inevitable 
and periodic destruction was involved in the doctrine of the Stoics. 
The modern belief in continuous progress is probably nothing but 
a deformation of the Christian belief in a progress begun, it is true, 
in this world, but continued outside both time and space. The 
individual soul may progress to infinite perfection. But for this world 
Christian thought has always seen a fate which bears much resemblance 
to the apocalyptic beliefs of Stoicism. And it is perhaps significant 
that the belief in the possibility of limitless material progress is most 
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strongly held in Russia, whose rulers enjoy the double inheritance 
of the inverted Christian humanism of Marxism, and the Christian 
belief in the spiritual progress of the soul, deformed by passing 
through the distorting glass of the totalitarianism of Byzantium. 

There is thus nothing, in the prospect that we once more face 
a temporary breakdown in our civilisation, that need alarm the 
student of history, who, if he is worthy of his profession, must 
regard history, not in terms of centuries, but of millennia. The present 
crisis would be far more alarming if our civilisation had never before 
known a period of decline, or if such a decline had ever led to its 
complete destruction. 

This destruction has never yet occurred, except in the material 
sphere. And even here it is probable that the extent of destruction 
has been magnified by historians, over-impressed by the desolate 
picture of the ruins of the — The lesson of Western civilisation 
is that the spiritual and cultural continuity has never been broken, 
the thread of Ariadne has held firm, and—amid all the apparent 
collapse of a society, amid the fall of the palaces of the Minos, of the 
piston, or of the Gotaesitdes old culture has held firm, and, grafting 


on to itself new and vigorous shoots, has prepared a new flowering. 

The history of Civilisation should be compared, not, as it so often 
is, to the life of an individual, but rather to that of a tree, subject, 
every twelve months, to the changes that seem to affect our Society 
rin 1,500 to 1,800 years. The sap withdraws in the autumn, and 


the branches shed their leaves in apparent death. It would indeed 
seem that the leaves of the tree of our civilisation are falling fast, 
but, if past history is any guide, a future Spring will bring the sap 
of life back to its branches, and new leaves will shelter birds as sweet 
as ever sang in the olive glades of Kolonos or in the ilexes that shade 
the Palatine. 

One would wish to end on this note of optimism, but—alas—one 
cannot. The last and most sinister question has to be asked—and to 
it, history gives no answer. We have accepted Toynbee’s belief that 
the vital element in every civilisation is its culture, and that, of this 
culture, the most essential element is its religion or philosophy. From 
the Throne of the Priest-King of Knossos to the Throne of the 
successor of the Fisherman of Galilee and the Pontifex Maximus 
of Rome there is a continuous evolution, a continuous development 
in the concept of divinity. Every great political change in our 
civilisation was accompanied by a new departure in the religious 
and philosophic beliefs which alone could validate it. 

This evolution, this development, was continuous, though it was 
accelerated to an almost revolutionary extent from the time of 
Parmenides to the crystallising of Stoic and Epicurean thought. But 
it is significant that the religion of the West has been static for some 
1,600 years. No intellectually acceptable development of the Christian 
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creed has been possible since the Council of Nicaea. 

This is logical and inevitable. In the Christian claim that the 
aspiration after union with divinity has been fulfilled ; in a religion 
which claims, as no other religion has yet claimed, a reconciliation 
of the Immanent and the Transcendent, it is probable that the 
history of the religious development of Western civilisation has 
been closed. No new religion is, logically, a possibility, for no 
religion can travel further along the road on which all past Western 
religions have tried to travel in their attempts to bring about union 
between the Finite and the Infinite. And it is surely significant 
that the new challenge to the West comes from a political order 
which is not inspired by a rival religion as was Islam in the Middle 
Ages, but which denies the validity of any religion. In the history 
off Western Civilisation, the history of religious evolution seems to 
have ended. 

If this is true, then we are faced by a crisis which is new in the 
5,000 years of our recorded history. Always in the past, whenever 
a cyclic change became due in our Society, a new religious orientation, 
grafting new religious and philosophic beliefs on the old 
stock, made this change both possible and fruitful. Our Society 
would seem to be facing another cyclic change, but where is the 
religious evolution which, if history be any guide, alone can inspire 
and guide it? 

For the last time, let us consider what Toynbee says in answer 
to this question. He believes that a new orientation, a new develop- 
ment, in Christianity, will give to this old cultural foundation of 
Western civilisation a new life to vitalise the coming change in our 
Society. Yet he declares himself a Christian, Surely some confusion 
enters here. It is of the very nature of Christianity that it claims to 
be a final revelation, and, as we have tried to show, it does seem to 
mark the end of the religious road which Western Man has trod during 
his recorded history. How then can Christianity adapt itself to meet 
the needs of a new historical cycle? And if no fresh evolution in the 
cultural basis of our civilisation can meet the challenge of the new 
Age, how can our civilisation survive? 

This would, by all historical analogy, seem to be the fundamental 
problem of our Age. Western Man, in his search for a creed or a 
system of values which will help him to face the challenge of the 
new Empires and Creeds, has, it would seem, but three possible lines of 
action before him. 

He can invoke the cultural values of that Greek civilisation which 
is his mother. He can be a humanist. But any knowledge of Hellenic 
civilisation will show him how uncritical is the belief—the great 
mistake of the Renaissance—that Hellenic values can be understood 
apart from the religious traditions that underlay them. 

Or he can, in an age which so closely resembles the second century, 
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fall back on some modern version of that Stoic creed, more religion 
than philosophy, which helped the last Republicans to withstand the 
tyranny of the Caesars ad which enabled the exalted soul of the 
Stoic Emperor to withstand the Barbarians. But Stoicism can never 
be a creed for more than a minority; it can retard, but it cannot 
avert, the collapse of a civilisation. 

Or, finally, he can, in Christianity, invoke, not only the Creed of 
Rome and Jerusalem, but the inheritor of the 5,000 years old tradition 
of Western Man; he can, in this invocation, summon to his aid the 
Sign which Constantine saw at the Milvian Bridge, as well as the 
Delphian God who repelled the Persians from the Sanctuary. He 
can call upon the Apostle who helped the Cid, and on the heroes 
whom mortal eyes saw in the forefront of the fight at Marathon. 

But has any religion, has any culture, has any myth, ever yet returned 
to its former strength when once the political framework in which it 
was nurtured has grown old? To this our answer must be that which 
was given to the Emperor Julian, when he tried to save a dying 
Society by reviving its dying culture. Unless the answer that history 
must soon give to this question is different from all the answers she 
has given in the past, it would seem that our civilisation is doomed. 
But the answer has not yet been given. 





KNOW THYSELF 
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**From the sky,” wrote Juvenal, “ descended the maxim ‘ Know 
thyself ’,”* and Cicero thought that it must have been ascribed to 
the gods because it showed a more than human wisdom.? These two 
words were carved on the portico of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
the centre of the religious worship of Greece. It may be that the 
original meaning was “ Know thyself to be but mortal,” in other 
words it was a warning against the crime of OPpis or insolence in 
a holy place. There is a line in Homer which runs “as 0 yryvooxns 
fev Gedv ASé kal dvdpa”’>—“* That thou mayest discern between [i.e. know] 
a god and a man,” and I have heard insolent children subdued by 
their parents with the colloquial “ Know yourself,” that is know your 
insignificant place in the scheme of things. The other famous maxim 
at Delphi, “ Nothing too much,” the doctrine of the golden mean, 
lends support to this interpretation of the saying, and both are in this 
sense typically Greek ; in fact both express the very core of Hellenism 
and all it has stood for in the world. 

If we are to know ourselves as human and mortal, we must know 
ourselves in the other sense of being aware of our capabilities and 
limitations, It is here that the insight of the saying seems to be more 
than human. Psychologists are of course busy working out one small 
part of it in showing us what lies behind our mental cranks and 
whimsies, and have gone some way to reduce every impulse to a 
mechanical reflex. A scholar such as A. E. Housman has fervently 
preached the doctrine that in the pursuit of knowledge, which 
Aristotle regards as a natural human craving, a man should study 
what attracts him because that will be best for him. But spiritually 
too a man should know himself. This is the hardest of all tasks, 
which is why so few attempt it. 

“Become what you are, learning it,” said Pindart to the tyrant 
Hiero of Syracuse in 475 B.c. or thereabouts. The syntax of this 


1 leona xi, 27, ¢ caelo descendit yvG~ ovavtév. 


2 Cicero, De Finibus, v. 44, quod praeceptum quia maius erat quam ut ab homine videretur, idcirco 
assignatum est deo. 

3 Iliad V, 128. 

4 Pythian Ode §M, 72. 
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compressed phrase (yévor’ olos tooi patev) is not perfectly clear, 
but until recently it had been taken to mean “ Learn what your real 
self is and become that real self.” In this form it could be an expression 
of the ancient and esoteric wisdom about the Atman and Brahman in 
the Upanishads, and indeed it is quoted on p. 402 of Mr. Victor 
Gollancz’s anthology A Year of Grace as an Orphic saying. 
Wilamowitz attempted to prove that in so early a writer as Pindar 
the phrase could not have this profound meaning,' but that con- 
sidering its context it must have meant “show yourself to be 
possessed of a mortal’s wisdom, and know the difference between 
children and the gods who judge us” (praesta te talem, qualis es, edoctus 
quid inter pueros et Rhadamanthum intersit), and the scholiast explains 
it by “ You have in your nature the capacity of judging between 
truth and slander, exercise your judgment here and be not deceived 
by anyone’ > ( omdpyers tv th guoe, fyyouv tk puoews Exwv dpiota xpiveio, 
Kpive kai TOUTO Kal uh Ud Tivos dro Gfjs). But however limited for Pindar 
was the application of the phrase, it is capable of the wider significance 
which misled Mr. Gollancz into thinking it was Orphic, and it does 
represent to one way of thinking the goal of all wisdom. 

Hindu and Buddhist writings alike exhort each man to do his own 
task and not to attempt another’s. “ A man’s own natural duty, even 
if it seems imperfectly done, is better than work not naturally his 
own, even if this is well-performed. When a man acts according to 
the law of his nature, he cannot be sinning. Therefore, no one should 
give up his natural work even though he does it imperfectly. For 
all action is involved in imperfection, like fire in smoke.” Thus 
Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood translate a sentence 
in the Bhagavadgita. “ Let no one neglect his own task for the sake 
of another’s, however great ; let him, after he has discerned his own 
task, devote himself to that task.” ‘Thus Radhakrishnan translates 
Dhammapada 166. Here extremes meet; for the hedonism of the 
Cyrenaic school, which believed in the pleasure of the moment as 
the only possible motive for enlightened action, found a modern 
disciple in A. E. Housman, who characteristically applied it to 
learning: “If a certain department of knowledge specially attracts 
a man, let him study that, and study it because it attracts him; and 
let him not fabricate excuses for that which requires no excuse, but 
rest assured that the reason why it attracts him is because it is best 
for him.””? Both the Hindu and the Buddhist sentence quoted above 
refer to caste duties, much as the words of Pindar have a local and 
limited meaning. 

If we go to the Upanishads for help in our search for the self, 
most of us are baffled by the abstract language which they use and by 
statements which to be honest we all fied incomprehensible. ‘ Thou 


1 Wilamowitz, Pindaros (Berlin, 1933), Pp. 290. 
2 The Name and Nature of Poetry (Cambridge University Press, 1937), p. 40. 
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art that” is the summation of their wisdom: the Brahman, the 
universal self, and the Asman, the individual self, are the same; 
therefore the highest wisdom is the realisation, not intellectually but 
as a mystical experience, that the Atman is the Brahman—“ Thou art 
that.” If we try to understand this, we cannot even imagine it ; but 
many saintly and scholarly men say that they have felt it, and therefore 
frown on that usurper the intellect. Yet why is reason so much to 
be despised here, since even the mystics use it to show why we must 
reject it? No, apart from God-intoxicated philosophers and saints 
the phrase “ identification with the Absolute ” is mere words. Listen 
to Albert Schweitzer: “‘ The particular temptation lies . . . in this, 
that man’s devotion to infinite Being with the help of abstractions 
and symbols is given expression in an enticingly simple way. It is 
taken to consist of entrance into relation with the totality of Being, 
that is to say, with its spiritual essence.” 

That looks very well in words and in thoughts. But reality knows 
nothing about the individual being able to enter into connection 
with the totality of Being. As it knows of no being except that which 
manifests itself in the existence of individual beings, so also it knows 
of no relations except those of one individual being to another. 
If mysticism, then, intends to be honest, there is nothing for it to 
do but to cast from it the usual abstractions, and to admit that it 
can do nothing rational with this imaginary essence of Being. The 
Absolute may be as meaningless to it as his fetish is to a converted 
negro,’ 

Max Miller, during a lifetime of concentrated and expert study 
of the Upanishads, is at pains in his Hibbert Lectures to show that 
every true religious idea, even that of the infinite, has its firm roots 
in sensuous perception.* 

“ Am I merely a physical thing, compelled into life by the mating 
of my parents? The mind seems dreadfully at the mercy of outward 
things, the growth and decay of the body, disease, a blow on the head ; 
and so many people do and think the things their parents thought 
and did that it does look as though the mind in its fullest sense were 
a physical creation in the seed. That ahamkara or self-sense which is 
the most inexplicable of all things forbids us to think that our wide- 
ranging intellect is a chance thing, that the godlike feeling of ‘I * can 
be negated or destroyed. That I in my pride and prowess am a 
product of the pleasure that comes with sleep is an idea that revolts 
me, turns me sick with shame and mortification; and that I shall 
surely die and never live again is a thought so horrible that beside 
it all other fears pale.” 

So much the materialist tells us. The Christian says that although 
I owe my body and mind to my parents as proximate causes, yet God 


1 Kulturphilosophie 11: Kultur und Ethik (English translation, pp. 237 ff.). 
2 Hibbert Lectures (London, 1878), pp. 22 ff. 
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brought me into the world by ordering the course of things so that 
I and everyone else appear each in his appointed time and place. The 
question is not directly answered whether I am a separate creation or 
whether God has led up to me from the beginning of time as he will 
lead up to others through me. Here we cannot avoid, as indeed one 
never can for long, the problem of determinism, a problem that has 
never been solved, only shelved, as obviously we have insufficient 
data to solve it. For example, is it determined whom I shall marry? 
If not, then am I not the creator of my offspring, who are different 
as a result of my own choice? 

In fact we are not encouraged by Christianity to worry about such 
things. We are here to glorify God and to follow the teachings and 
example of Christ, insofar as we understand or think we understand 
them. We have not lived before, though here and there in the Bible 
are hints at a belief in reincarnation,! but we shall live for ever, in 
heaven or hell, or we shall at least rise again from the grave at the 
day of judgment. A Christian, then, is assuming the certainty of 
another miracle if he gives instructions for cremation after death. 

To one brought up in a Christian home and community there is a 
final appeal of the heart about Christian teaching which transcends 
all argument, all knowledge and speculation. I know personally the 
force of this fact, since after a long course of study of philosophical 
systems from Zen Buddhism to Advaita Vedanta I was brought back 
to the simplest expressions of Christian belief by the death of a friend, 
and I know that in family relationships the deepest springs of emotion 
are linked with the Christian way of life and with the Gospels. Much 
of this may be the familiar effect of heredity and environment, which 
brings us back to the first or materialist position; yet is this the 
entire explanation? So central is the Christian teaching that in spite 
of the absurdities and inconsistencies in the Gospels and the stultifying 
ritual practised in many churches one cannot relinquish it, but in 
the very polemics written against it one sees it, all unsuspected, 
occupying the central place. Jesus seems to reign in our hearts if 
not in our conduct, and even there he makes an incalculable difference. 
When we read the subtle ways in which Christianity is reduced to a 
series of observances derived from the cults of Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
our hearts say No, there is something false about the analogies here. 
The facts may be as stated, but the heart is missing ; and we suspect 
that the facts themselves have needed skilful garnishing before they 
were served up to us. 

The Christian’s view of self gives it teleological importance apart 
from mere physical dependence on previous bodies, and to glorify 
God in Coleridge’s words is a nobler task than to seek to know 
oneself. 


1 See, for example, the question of the disciples in John ix. 2, “‘ Who did sin, this man, or his 
» ad 


parents, that he was born blind? 
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What hast thou, Man, that thou dost call thine own?— 
What is there in thee, Man, that can be known?— 
Dark fluxion, all unfixable by thought, 

A phantom dim of past and future wrought, 

Vain sister of the worm,—life, death, soul, clod— 
Ignore thyself, and strive to know thy God !! 

It will not harm us even here, nor is it inconsistent with Christian 
teaching, to know all we can of our physical antecedents, since 
Christianity takes the common-sense view of the physical universe, 
that it is there and affects us. It has a simple but sincere doctrine of 
rewards and punishments which promises to the diseased in mind 
and body that they shall be healed in the next life, and so it can face 
up to the horrible facts of pain and injustice. Hard things have been 
said about the naive dualism of Christianity, but perhaps even harder 
things could be said of some forms of monism. Does it not matter 
whether a man’s beliefs affect his conduct? Surely even relativity 
steps in here, and shows that it is not so-called universal fact devoid 
of personal application that matters, or rather that there is no such 
thing as universal fact. Perhaps the only beliefs that have any real 
existence are those that issue in conduct, and perhaps it is only in 
the conduct that they exist. 

We cannot ever know what the self is. All that we can know is 
what the self truly desires, and to discover this is supremely difficult. 
It is in this sense that Josiah Royce says, “In our present form of 
human consciousness the true self of an individual man is not a 


datum, but an ideal,” and that Louis Lavelle says, “ We are not 
entirely ret to ourselves until the day of our death.” What we 


call the highest aims are the aims that ultimately give satisfaction to 
the silent witness that each of us has inside him, and this is the 
completest possible guarantee of their truth. “ The soul is its own 
witness ; yea, the soul itself is its own refuge; grieve thou not, O 
man, thy soul, the great internal Witness.” 

Let us by all means read the great works of Indian, Greek and 
Western philosophy, and try to follow in all its intricacies what the 
subtlest and most imaginative minds in the world have said about the 
self. But let us come back from all this in the spirit of Zen, in which 
“a mountain, after ceasing to be a mountain, is again a mountain. 
The bird, the tree, the flower, is each itself once more. And the 
market is in its place among the things that are. The tumult and 
the shouting, the captains and the kings, come back again. Also 
the old need to eat and sleep, to live and love and try to do so more 
humanly. There is the unceasing need to alleviate misery through 
compassion and intelligence, and to make more available the 
appreciation of mountains, flowers, and all the wonders of nature 
that we share, which must include the far landscapes of philosophy, 


1§. T. Coleridge, Self-Knowledge (1832). 
2 From the Laws of Manu, trans. Sir M. Monier Williams. 
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the adventures of art and science, all within sunyata.”! All this was 
put more appealingly a thousand years ago by the Chinese poet 
Su T’ung-po : 

Misty rain on Mount Lu, 

And waves surging in the Che-chiang : 

When you have not yet been there, 

Many a regret surely you have ; 

But once there and homeward you wend, 

And how matter-of-fact things look! 

Misty rain on Mount Lu, 

And waves surging in Che-chiang.? 


By this I mean that philosophy has been strangely averse from 
employing common sense or rather from recognising that common 
sense has a strong claim to be the most important faculty we have. 
When I ask, “Who are you?” you know until you begin to think about 
it, like the centipede which fell over through trying to explain which 
foot went first. Why is not common sense more often employed in 
pmeers: When we hear justified sneers at the fatuities perpetrated 

y some intellectuals, are we not in fact listening to a criticism of 
intellect untempered by common sense? 


1 Van Meter Ames, Zen and Pragmatism (Philosophy East and West, April, 1954, pp. 27-8). 
2 Trans. D. T. Suzuki. 








REFLECTIONS ON BULTMANN’S 
COMMENTARY ON JOHN 


By 
PAUL WINTER 


In his review of Canon Streeter’s “ The Four Gospels,” Professor 
Hans Lietzmann made this remark: “He brushes aside questions 
about the layers and sources of the Fourth Gospel more readily than 
a scholar who is familiar with the work done in Germany could do 
in our time” (ZNTW XXIV, 1925, p. 313). A whole generation 
has passed since these words were written, a generation in which 
outstanding studies on the Fourth Gospel were published in England. 
And yet, Lietzmann’s criticism of Streeter still characterises the basic 
difference in the approach to Johannine problems here in England 
and over in Germany. 

Probably no other book on the Fourth Gospel is better suited 
to acquaint the English reader with the “ German” approach than 
that of Professor Bultmann. In his Commentary on John, now pub- 
lished in its fourth edition,' Bultmann at the same time examines 
the thought of the Evangelist and searches for sources which he 
believes to have been at the Evangelist’s disposal. The aim of the 
book is thus a twofold one: to inquire into the world of ideas in 
which the writer of the Fourth Gospel moved, and—going further 
back—to define and analyse the literary documents from which the 
Gospel has been composed. According to Bultmann, the writer 
made use chiefly of three non-canonical sources: (a) the Source of 
the Prologue, b) the Offenbarungsreden, i.e. the speeches in which the 
Christ manifests his nature and mission to the world at large and to 
the disciples in particular, (c) the Semeia Source.’ Besides these main 
sources there were, according to Bultmann, others, including records 
basically of the same provenance as those used by writers of the 
Synoptic Gospels. When determining the sources of which the 
author, or editor, of the Gospel according to John made use and 


1 Rudolf Bultmann: Das Evangelium des Johannes (Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar uber das 
Newe Testament, iengetndet von Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer). Fourth (thirteenth) edition ; 


Géttingen, 1953: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. P, $53 + (Erginzungsheft) 48. DM 34,50. 
2 Readers acquainted with Professor d’s interpretation of the Fourth Gospel must beware 
of confusing Bultmann’s term Semeia-Quelle with ’s Book of Signs; the latter designates a 


division within the Gospel, i.e. it is of the Evangelist’s own work ; the former refers to a 
document older than the Gospel, of which the Evangelist, when composing his book, freely 
availed hirnself. Parts of Jn. ii.-xii. (Dodd’s “‘ Book of Signs”) were according to Bultmann 
derived from the Offenbarungsreden—the Evangelist’s other main source—as were also parts of 
what is now included in Jn. xiii-xx. 
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which he—in part—incorporated in his own composition, Professor 
Bultmann proceeds by way of an analysis of style and language. He 
sets forth that the Source of the Prologue and that of the Offenbarungsreden 
were originally written in Aramaic, while the Semeia Source appears 
to him to have been written in Greek. 

The commentator’s attention is not absorbed in examining the 
material which the Evangelist used for the erection of his own edifice. 
Bultmann’s chief aim is an analysis of the inner architectural structure 
of the Fourth Gospel as such. In the First Gospel the earlier dis- 
courses of Jesus are addressed to the people at iene and his later 
discourses to the “ Church”; similarly the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel divided his work into two large sections, of which the first 
has as its theme the manifestation of the Christ’s G/ory to the entire 
world—while the second part deals with the Christ’s revelation to 
the select circle of chosen disciples. The principal division in the 
Gospel is, according to Bultmann, after chapter xii. Bultmann 
follows here the results and findings reached by earlier research. 
Ernst Lohmeyer' saw the Gospel built in accordance with the 
following scheme: Prologue and Introit (chap. i.), The Itinerant Jesus 
(chap. ii-vi, vii-xil), The Story of the Passion (chap. xiii-xix), The 
Resurrected One (chap. xx), The Lpilogne (chap. xxi). (Lohmeyer’s 
division has been more or less accepted by later commentators and 
writers on the Fourth Gospel, including Dodd). Within these two 
great component parts of the book, Bultmann finds other compart- 
ments, each corresponding to one of the Evangelist’s carefully 
balanced themes, and intended for a particular aim. 

Professor Bultmann assumes—with many other scholars on the 
Continent—that the parent manuscript of the Fourth Gospel on 
which all later editions were based was accidentally disarranged and 
that certain passages or sections became displaced. A later editor 
tried to restore a semblance of order (“ . . . the text which we have 

. has been preserved . . . in a very imperfect arrangement, an 
arrangement which I can explain only by assuming that an editor 
attempted to put straight a text the sequence of which had been 
completely ruined by external circumstances,” p. 162), but did not 
succeed in placing them in their original sequence. The consequence 
of this assumption for Bultmann’s treatment of the traditional text 
of the Gospel is profound: he attempts to restore the order of 
sections as he thinks they were linked together in the Evangelist’s 
original work. Bultmann also thinks that a post-evangelical editor 
was responsible for various additions to the Evangelist’s presentation 
of the story, and for amplifications by which this editor attempted 
to reconcile the message of the writer of the Fourth Gospel with the 
sacramental teachings of the Church. 

It is necessary to examine this position. As has been seen, Professor 

1 Uber Aufbau und Gliederung des vierten Evangeliums, ZNTW X XVII, 1928, pp. 11-36. 
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Bultmann divides the literary history of the Fourth Gospel into 
three cardinal stages : 

(1) the sources, or the pre-evangelical stage ; 

(2) the Gospel as composed by the Evangelist ; 

(3) the ensuing confusion of the text and its rearrangement by an 

snlidented editor. 

Starting from these a positions, Bultmann undertakes the 
task of restoring the order of the Gospel Narrative as he thinks it 
was in the work of the Evangelist. His division has numerous 
agreements with the one English readers know from J. H. Barnard’s 
Commentary. 

There is no doubt that if one reads the Fourth Gospel in the 
sequence suggested by Professor Bultmann, coherence of narrative 
and thought appears often to be improved. Yet it is open to question 
whether this was the sequence which the Evangelist had intended 
and which later became disrupted by negligent preservation of the 
manuscript and inept attempts at restoration. Could the “ disarrange- 
ment of the text” have been “ accidental”—or was this “ dis- 
arrangement ” the result of a deliberate and purposeful act by the 
Evangelist himself? Granted that the present order of successive 
pericopae and sometimes even of single verses appears occasionally 
wanting in logical coherence, the question is at what stage the 
embarrassing “ disarrangement ” of the text which Bultmann and 
others have discovered in the Fourth Gospel actually happened. 

The Evangelist used sources. The severance of sections that origin- 
ally formed complete units might have occurred in the sources before 
these were handled by the Evangelist. The disarrangement might 
have been the work of the Evangelist in treating his sources. And, 
finally, the disarrangement could have occurred—as Bultmann thinks 
—after the completion of the Fourth Gospel. It is futile to ponder 
over the first of these three possibilities. But we cannot overlook 
the second, that is, whether the arrangement which the Evangelist 
himself gave to the text in those parts for which he used source 
documents may not have differed from the sequence of the narrative 
as the sources presented it. The sequence which Bultmann prefers 
to the traditional one may in certain cases have been peculiar to the 
literary works which the Evangelist used as sources, and the Evangelist 
could, for reasons of his own, have wished to alter that arrangement. 
In other words, what the modern critic regards as “ confusion ” 
could have been the Evangelist’s deliberate modification of the text 
and order within the text of the original documents and not an 
accidental dislocation. The Gospel as we know it is characterised 
by a superb unconcern about time and timely order. Its theme, in 
the words of Hoskyns, is “ what is beyond time and beyond visible 
occurrence”, “It is as though resurrection and eternal life have 


1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Jobn, London, 1928. 
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veered round from both ends, from the End and from the Beginning, 
in order that they may be shown to constitute the reality which Jesus 
and His disciples—are, the reality that alone makes sense of the 
‘flesh ’.”* Only from chapter xviii onwards can we trace an attempt 
to present the story as one measurable in units of time. ‘The rest 
appears as if completely lifted beyond the bounds of time and space. 
I find it hard to believe that this supreme disregard of all rule of time 
can be due to an “ accident ” of displacing the pages of a manuscript. 
May it not have been the writer’s intention to stress the timelessness 
of the Story of Revelation to mankind of the Father through the Son 
by deliberately disrupting units, disconnecting clues, displacing the 
sequence as found in the sources from which he composed his Gospel? 
There is in his final work a realisation of eternity reaching into the 

resent, eternity pervading time and obliterating all distinction 
ativan “ before” and “ after ”—dissolving temporal divisions and 
breaking up all “ natural” connections. The writer of the Fourth 
Gospel knew and believed that Life Eternal does not consist of a 
multiplication of time ad infinitum, but resides in the timeless realisation 
of Presence. To express his experience, the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel might have used the stylistic means of breaking up threads 
that formerly connected the sections in his sources—he might have 
felt that by disguising the orderly sequence of the narrative, by 
dismembering elements that seemed to assign this or that event to 
a particular place, to an historic station in time, he would the more 
easily succeed in imparting to his readers an impression of “ what is 
beyond time and beyond visible occurrence.” By obscuring the 
story in one place, he focused light on others ; the twilight of the 
Fourth Gospel that obtains from the first lines to the end of chapter 
xvii, permitting only occasional rays to illumine the historic scenery, 
is certainly made stronger by the lack of cohesion between successive 
sections in the narrative. Yet what Bultmann, and others, consider 
to have been due to an accident, might have been the very intention 
of the author of the Gospel. These are questions that can only be 
touched upon, not fully investigated, in this place. 

According to Bultmann, all “ sacramental thought ” was foreign 
to the mind of the Evangelist. An “ ecclesiastical editor’ of the 
Gospel, not the Evangelist himself, was responsible for the insertion 
of passages that contain allusions to baptism and to the Eucharist. 
Has this claim been established? I believe that the sources which the 
Evangelist used contained already statements that were later given 
an interpretation in accordance with the Church’s teaching on the 


1 Edwyn Clement Hoskyns: The Fourth Gospel. Edited = Francis Noel Davey. London, 


and. ed., 1947, p. 19. Compare: “. . . the theme of the Fourth Gospel is the non-historical that 
makes sense of history, the infinite that makes sense of time, God who makes sense of men and is 
therefore their Saviour ”, ibid. pp. 129, 130. Hoskyns speaks of “ the non-historical truth that 
underlies all history and which is almost apparent in the life and death of Jesus”, p. 84. “This 
observability of the Truth was indeed the meaning of the Church’s doctrine of Incarnation 
since it meant that history and theology were in the end identical factors... .” p. 49. 
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sacraments.' ‘There are in the Fourth Gospel two speeches by Jesus 
on which Bultmann’s assertion could be conveniently examined : 
Jn. ili. 3-15 and Jn. vi. 27-59. Of the former of these two speeches, 
lii. 3-15, Bultmann assumes that the text as it stands was written by 
the Evangelist himself except for the words “ water and ” in verse 5, 
which were added by a post-evangelical editor. The second of the 
two speeches, vi. 27-59, is a composite piece; verses 51b-58 are 
ascribed by Bultmann to the “ecclesiastical editor” ; the preceding 
lines are “ disarranged ” and verses 28 and 29 as well as verses 60-65, 
though written by the Evangelist himself, belonged originally to 
another than their present context. I think that the — in Jn. vi. 
27-59 is a composite structure—and a most complex one, too— 
perhaps too unwieldly for a cursory examination. The speech in 
Jn. iil. 3-15 is more promising from the point of view of reviewing 
Professor Bultmann’s explanation. 

In Jn. iii. 11—a passage in which some key motifs from the 

Prologue to the Gospel are repeated—Jesus says to Nicodemus : 
& of6apev AcAoUypev. We speak that we do know 
Kal 6 twpdKkapev paptTupotpev and bear witness of that we have seen; 
kal Thy paptupiav fudv ob AauPdvete and ye receive not our witness. 
It must be noticed that Jesus, in Jn. iii. 1-21, is not presented as being 
in the company of anyone except Nicodemus. This makes it all the 
more strange that the declaration in verse 11 should be in the plural ; 
the affirmation is made in the name of a group for which “ Jesus ” 
acts as the spokesman. ‘The plural, “ We speak that we do know,” 
distinctly points to Jn. iv. 22, “ We worship that we do know ” 
where the subject “we” is elucidated by the following words, 
“ salvation is from the Jews.” The “ we ”-speaker is either a Jew or 
of pio Christian. The second line in Jn. iti. 11, “ We bear witness 
of that we have seen,” faintly recalls i, 18 (“ No one has ever seen 
God ; the monogenes being himself of godly character (= s+heos) has, 
by virtue of his close relation to the Father, manifested God’s 
nature’), but again instead of a singular we read “ we have seen ” 
here in {2 ili. 11, as we read “we beheld” in Jn. i. 14. It is not one 
person but a plurality of persons who are bearing witness. Who are 
the “ we ”? 

The declaration in Jn. iii. 11 is that of a group, and contrasts 
strongly with the rest of pa: ill, 1-21. Three possibilities may be 
considered to explain in whose name the “ we ”-deposition is made. 
First: the “we” could have been contained in the Evangelist’s 
source. The Evangelist, when using his source, may have unwarily 
left the verb in the plural although in his redaction of the source 
account one person only, Jesus, was made the speaker. Second: 
The “we” expresses the consciousness of the Evangelist himself 
as belonging to a community; if this were the case, we should have 


1 Comp. “ living water,” Jn. iv. to. 
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to assume that verse 11 (which alone in Jn. iii. 3, 5-8, 11-15, 16-21 
uses the plural formulation) was added by the Evangelist to his source, 
and that the Evangelist made Jesus speak for the “we”, i.e. for 
the group or community of which the Evangelist was a member. 
The third possibility is that verse 11 was inserted by a post-evangelical, 
‘ ecclesiastical,” editor of the Fourth Gospel who felt himself to be 
the speaker of a certain fellowship, or body, and as such expressed 
his sentiments in the plural. At first glance, these three possibilities 
have an equal chance of verisimilitude.' We must examine other 
‘we ”-statements in the Gospel to arrive at more definite conclusions. 

The comparison with Jn. iv. 22 suggests itself quite naturally. 
The “ we ”-speaker in Jn. ili. 11 appears to be the same as the one in 
Jn. iv. 22. If this speaker were to be identified with the “ ecclesi- 
astical editor’ who—according to Bultmann—belonged to a later 
age than the Evangelist himself, this editor would have to be looked 
for from amongst a section of Judaeo-Christian believers who could 
have expressed his reservations to Gentile-Christian believers in the 
words “ salvation is from the Jews ”. This assumption is not likely 
to be correct ; in the verse immediately before Jn. iii. 11 Jesus had 
addressed Nicodemus with the words “ Art thou the teacher of 
Israel and understandest not ?”; the address is therefore not 
directed to Gentile-Christians in the name of Jewish Christians. 
These considerations make it most probable that the “ we ”’-saying 
actually belonged to the source which the Evangelist utilised. At the 
same time, we dispose of the necessity of presuming that a post- 
evangelical editor has left his trace in the verse. 

The last words in iii. 11, “ye receive not our witness,” provide 
a bridge from i. 11 in the Prologue to iil. 32; yet while in both 
these passages: the assertion, or declaration, is made in the singular, 
in iii, 11 it is “ we” who lay down the deposition. 

Jn. iti. 11 certainly could not be attributed to a “post-evangelical 
editor” for the simple reason of its essential connection with the 
theme of the Fourth Gospel: “ we bear witness . . . and ye receive 
not our witness.” Throughout the Gospel, the Son bears witness of 
“him who has sent him” (cf. Jn. v. 31, 34, vill. 14, xviii. 37, etc. ) 
Contrary to current opinions, the notion of “ witnessing God ” 
not a late hellenistic but an early Jewish concept of mental action : 
the oldest designation of the place where the Jew faced God was 
"ohel mo‘ed—the tent of Testimony. Israel is the community of 
“ witnesses ”—‘adath Yisra’el. The idea that the people of Israel are 
God’s witnesses on earth can be traced—if not further back—at least 
to Deutero-Isaiah. ‘“ Ye are my witnesses, says YHWH—and 
I am God ” (Is. xliv. 12). “I have given him for a witness to the 


1 The “ we hee nmap in the Fourth yim are numerous yet can hardly all be brought 


back to the same frame. In Jn. xxi. 24 we find a “ we” that seems to express the mind of the 
last editor of the Gospel—perhaps an “ ecclesiastical ”’ reviser of the text. 
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peoples, a prince and commander to the peoples ” (Is. lv. 4). Manu- 
script B of the Sadogite Fragments (Taylor-Schechter Collection, 
Cambridge, 16.311) contains in col. XIX. 30 the words: “ the 
ancients who called the people—i.e. \srael—to witness after God.”' It 
was clearly a Jewish frame of mind that conceived of Jesus’ role as 
that of “a witness ”’*—and it is even possible that the “ we ”- 
declaration in Jn. iii. 11 comes—without editorial change—from a 
source that featured Israel as “ the witness to God,” the one “ who 
sees God ” and brings God’s message to the nations. The original 
document may have made the deposition in the — and the 
Evangelist, though giving to the speaker the individual features of 
Jesus, may have unwarily retained the plural in the deposition. The 
original document can dimly be seen like the old script in a palimpsest. 

English readers of Bultmann’s Das Evangelium des Johannes who 
know Professor Dodd’s great work The Interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel will find themselves at times bewildered by Bultmann’s 
treatment of the subject. His work is more difficult to read than that 
of Dodd. The latter’s presentation is undoubtedly more compact 
than that which Bultmann gives in this work. This lies in the character 
of Professor Bultmann’s book as a commentary on the Gospel. 
Whereas the work of Dodd is an interpretation of the thought of 
the Evangelist, Bultmann deals with a broader theme. The aim of 
Dodd’s book was to explain to men of the present world the ideas 
by which a writer of the early second century was moved, to explain 
the struggle in the cause of faith and intellectual understanding of 
his era, and chiefly to explain the quality of the Evangelist’s inherit- 
ance, character and mentality, and interpret his purpose when he 
sat down to compose the Gospel. Bultmann, on the other hand, 
attempts to delve more deeply and to reach layers from before the 
Evangelist and the Evangelist’s era. We find in Professor Dodd’s 
book a masterly presentation of the “ Ephesian” background of the 
Fourth Gospel ; that is to say, of the spiritual development Christi- 
anity underwent in the process of being moulded by Greek thought. 
Bultmann is more concerned with determining the character of the 
sources that went into the making of the Gospel, and he seeks to 


! Manuscript “ A” has a different reading. The question which reading is correct does not 
concern us here. Of relevance in our connection is merely the fact that the notion of men being 
called upon “ to be God’s witnesses ” is a Jewish concept. 

2 Iwaywy? is a translation of the word ‘edah—assembly of witnesses—Israel is the community of 
those who give witness. See Exodus xii. 3, 6, 19, 47, xvi. 1, 2, 9, 10, 22, xvii. 1, xxxiv. 31, XXxV. 
1, 20, xxxix. 2 (xxxviii. 25), etc. Compare Testament of Levi xix. 3, Testament of Judah 6-Text and 
Arm. os, XX. § to mrveGyar Ths dAnOelas paprupel waévra Kal Kerrnyopel travrow (the spirit of truth bears 
witness to all things, and accuses all things) ; the combination of the functions of “ witness” and 
“accuser” bears out the derivation from the Hebrew ‘ed. 

In the N.T. we find that the oldest community of believers in the resurrection of Jesus felt 
themselves to be “ witnesses of these things ” (Lk. xxiv. 48). Jesus himself is said to “ witness the 
good confession” (1 Tim. vi. 13). Maptvs and yaptupely in the Fourth Gospel are expressions 
of a Jewish frame of mind. 
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show their connection with an Easterly cultural environment.! Dodd 
gives great latitude to the personal aims and purposes of the 
Evanyelist ; Bultmann stresses the importance of sources which the 
Evangelist—even when adapting them to his purpose—utilised. The 
fact that Bultmann wrote a Commentary in which he dealt con- 
secutively with each single section, term and expression, as they 
occur in the Gospel verse after verse and line after line, and was 
not content to present in condensed form an exposition of the 
Evangelist’s leading ideas, must not obscure from the reader’s view 
the author’s penetrative insight into the problems of Johannine 
studies. Comparisons are always odious, and in the case of Dodd’s 
and Bultmann’s books the more difficult because of the writers’ 
different aims. I have attempted elsewhere? to outline the main 
differences in their appreciation of the work of the Fourth Evangelist 
and may briefly refer to that report. The books of both scholars 
are indispensable to-day for the serious study of the Johannine record. 

As this review began with a quotation from Hans Lietzmann—a 
scholar not uncritical of Bultmann’s opinions, and in particular of 
Bultmann’s endeavour to explain the Fourth Gospel from the platform 
of Mandaean religious concepts—so it may be concluded with the 
words of Lietzmann, written on the occasion of the publication of 
the second edition of Bultmann’s Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition. 
The subjects may differ, their treatment is necessarily different, yet 
Lietzmann’s words are applicable to Bultmann’s work on the Fourth 


Gospel no less than to his earlier work on the preceding three: “ Any 
future discussion of the Gospels will have to come to terms with 
this book; we shall have to wrestle with Bultmann’s methodical 
scepticism in clearing up the questions relating to the historical 
tradition of Jesus and to defend every positive assertion ” (ZNTW 
XX XI, 1932, p. 92). 


1 Animportant step in this direction has been taken by Edouard Schweitzer in Ego Eimi.. . 
Die religionsgeschichtliche Herkunft und theologische Bedeutung der johanneischen Bildreden, zugleich ein 
Beitrag zur Quellenfrage des vierten Evangeliums (FRLANT, N. F. Heft 38), Géttingen, 1939. 

2 Theologische Literaturzeitung, Jahrg. 80, Nr. 3 ; March, 1955 ; col. 141-150, and Vox Theologica, 
Jaar, 25, Nr. 5; May, 1955; pp. 149-159. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F, H. HEINEMANN, M.A.,{Ph.D. 


LA PHILosopHiI£ DU PkCHEUR ReEpPENTI. In these words René Le 
Senne explained to me, surprisingly, the meaning of his philosophy shortly 
after the publication of his outstanding work Obstacle et Valeur in 1935, 
and after he had inaugurated, together with Louis Lavelle, the famous series 
“ Philosophie de |’Esprit.” It was at once clear that he reacted against 
“the degradation of philosophy in positivism” and the corresponding 
“degradation of the spirit in contemporary civilisation,” and that he 
advocated a return to spiritual values and to the spiritual tradition in French 
philosophy. But only now does it become apparent that he was one of the 
very few great religious philosophers of our time and that the religious 
impulse was the driving power of his work. One cannot read his posthumous 
book La Décowerte de Dieu (Aubier, 690 frs.) without a “ note of eterna! 
sadness”; sadness at the untimely loss of a leading figure in French and 
Continental philosophy, whose death marks indeed the end of a whole 
chapter of French thought, and sadness at the fact that this his last work 
had to remain a torso of which only a few pages and a general plan are 
left. Nevertheless, this collection of articles is of special value because it 
publishes diary notes of 1931/32, thereby reveals Le Senne’s “ philosophie 
intime ” and provides a clue to the interpretation of his whole work. It is 
characterised by the fact that the experience of values becomes a way to 
God as the absolute value and metaphysics essentially a theory of values not 
created by man but given and revealed to him. Le Senne is original and 
powerful in describing the concrete life of the soul which, in face of 
obstacles, responds with the incessant urge (é/an) towards spiritual reality. 
S. Kierkegaard’s On Authority and Revelation (The Book on Adler) (Princeton 
& O.U.P., 365.) is of psychological and theological interest. As to its 
theological teaching, the reader may be referred to T. H. Croxall’s excellent 
analysis of the Danish edition in this Journal (Jan., 1950). Psychologically 
it reveals Kierkegaard’s ambiguous attitude to the Christian church and 
religion. Here he does not attack the church, as he often does, but the 
priest Adler, who had been excommunicated because of his claim to 
personal revelation. ‘‘ He who in our age is called by a revelation must 
unite in his own person the fact of being the greatest maicutic of his age 
and the fact of being called” (!). Kierkegaard passionately believed 
simultaneously in the “ subjectivity” of religion based on existential 
communication and in the “ objectivity ” of the absolute authority of God, 
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the gospel and the apostles, but not of the contemporary church. Contra- 
dictory beliefs of a split personality? Perhaps, but the basis of his religious 
dialectic. 

Buber’s philosophy of dialogue is claimed as “a narrow ridge between 
the abysses of objectivism and subjectivism” by M. S. Friedman in his 
book Martin Buber (Routledge, 255.). It may be recommended as the most 
comprehensive richly documented monograph on Buber’s philosophical 
and theological teaching and its influence on contemporary philosophers 
and theologians ; and also because of its bibliography. The author praises 
Buber as surpassing Kierkegaard, Dostoevski and Nietzsche. A completely 
different evaluation of the individual is implied in Zen-Buddhism. | find its 
exposition in The Supreme Doctrine by H. Benoit (Routledge, 255.) and its 
application to psychology and psychotherapy profoundly interesting. Its 
advice is to get rid of the false belief in the Ego, to regard anonymous 
existence as of infinite value, death as nothing and to identify oneself with 
what one is on the deepest level of one’s existence, infinite reality. The 
attainment of “ satori” is nothing but becoming conscious of a reality 
which is unconscious in us. It liberates us from false emotivity based on 
imaginations and frees our authentic emotions. In opposition to this 
monistic point of view Reginald O, Kapp defends the dual nature of reality 
in Facts and Faith (O.U.P., 5s.). However, he attacks primarily materialism. 
Assuming that matter cannot produce order he postulates non-material 
forces which he calls “ diathetes.”’ 

Twostimulating essays are combined in Jung’s and W. Pauli’s The Interpreta- 
tion of Nature and the Psyche (Routledge, 165.); in the first Jung proposes 
“ synchronicity,” i.e. the occurrence of a meaningful coincidence in time, 
as an acausal connecting principle. In a world dominated by statistical 
laws, there should be room, he thinks, for a principle similar to Leibniz’s 
pre-established harmony which synchronised the two clocks of mind and 
body. In the second essay the physicist W. Pauli compares the natural 
philosophies of Johann Kepler and Robert Fludd in order to show that their 
theories were predetermined by their own archetypal ideas. Whether one 
accepts this psychological explanation or not, the essay reveals with the 
help of extensive quotations the influence of religious beliefs on the 
formation of modern science. Because Kepler believed with religious 
fervour in the heliocentric system, he searched for the laws of planetary 
motion as the true expression of the beauty of creation—and he discovered 
them. A bold attempt to bridge the gap between Nature and Psyche and 
to return to Metaphysics is made in E. W. F. Tomlin’s Living and Knowing 
(Faber, 255.). In the line of Raymond Ruyer’s Psycho- Biologie, Tomlin holds 
that life presupposes spirit and consciousness and that they are identical. 
A biological world-view emerges, in which personality is the culmination 
of the life process, where God is immanent and man a co-creator because 
Divine and human activity are at their source identical. The author does 
not expect that his We/tanschauung and his specific beliefs (e.g. that knowledge 
is intuitively certain apprehension of reality, or that there is a realm of 
absolute values) will be universally accepted, but they are certainly provoca 
tive and should stimulate the discussion of problems which are significant. 
What the scientists will say to it is difficult to foretell. Sir Arthur Keith in 
Darwin Revalued (Watts, 255.) holds that his hero is still undervalued and 
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writes a sympathetic new biography which will enchant all those interested 
in the minutiae of his life. In The Foreseeable Future (C.U.P., 105. 6d.) Sir 
George Thomson discusses, in a most interesting and competent manner, 
the possibilities of further technological advance and its implications for 
man and society. Starting with principles of impotence which state what 
cannot be done, the author discusses the future supply of power and energy, 
the development of transport and communications, possible biological 
alterations of man, the postponement of senility, and the place of values 
in a technological world. It is comforting to see that the electronic brain 
has increased Sir George’s admiration for the human brain. Problems 
arising out of the rapid progress of science and technology are also dis- 
a by Sir E. John Russell in Science and Modern Life (Epworth Press, 
6s. 6d.), but in a different vein. Science is here regarded as an inadequate 
guide and the solution is sought “ in a more effective infusion into our lives 
of the spirit of Christianity.” In a similar manner, in Mysteries of Science 
(Werner Laurie, 125. 6d.), John Rowland maintains that science is limited 
to the material world, and insufficient for the spiritual world of values. 
An operational interpretation not only of physics, but of our whole 
knowledge is advocated by A. Cornelius Benjamin’s Operationism (Blackwell, 
305.). Nobody denies the value of the operational approach in physics, 
but it has proved impossible to define all concepts, e.g. that of an electron, 
in this manner (Einstein, Margenau). A generalised theory of Operationalism 
therefore appears not only premature but trivial. What new knowledge is 
gained by calling the functions of discriminating, associating, generalising, 
etc. “ operations ”? 

A. N. Prior’s Formal Logic (O.U.P., 355.) is a comprehensive scholarly 
textbook of traditional as well as of symbolic logic, based on a thorough 
knowledge of the whole international literature on the subject ; it is a book 
for the specialist; the student would be well advised to begin with the 
second part, ic. the Aristotelian syllogistic, and then tackle the first part 
concerning propositional and functional calculi. The new volume LV of the 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (Harrison, 305.) is again full of interesting 
papers, each of which would deserve individual notice. A new departure is that 
Existentialism is taken seriously by E. A. Gellner writing on “ Ethics and 
Logic,” but its concept is completely arbitrary, based on a simplified 
interpretation of Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling and not on a thorough 
knowledge of the whole movement; it is used as an example of a moral choice 
which cannot be universalised, in distinction from Kant’s universalising ethics; 
it takes the place of intuitionism (e.g. Carritt’s) in former discussions. It 
does not invalidate the argument; but it should not be thought that this 
is Existentialism, Studies in Communication, with contributions by A. J. 
Ayer, J. B. S. Haldane, J. Z. Young and others (Secker & Warburg, 215.), 
a publication of the Communications Research Centre, University College, 
London, is an important new venture. It testifies to the stimulating influence 
which the scientific theory of telecommunication, developed by Wiener and 
Shannon, exercises on biologists, psychologists, physicians, etc. The 
material is overwhelming, and the discussion of these important problems 
stimulating. The Dean of St. Paul’s publishes a most sympathetic memorial 
of William Ralph Inge (O.U.P., 25. 6d.), and The British Philosopher as Writer, 
The English Association Presidential Address (O.U.P., 55.), a timely plea 
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for literary grace in philosophical writing and for transcending the technical 
jargon of isolated schools, In a survey of traditional problems and con- 
temporary schools of philosophy Daya Krishna reaches the result that The 
Nature of Philosophy (Prachi Prakashan, Calcutta, 15s. 6d.) consists in the 
creation of conceptual confusions and their elimination by conceptual 
analysis. Leone Vivante proposes an active indeterminacy as original 
causality in life and soul in A Philosophy of Potentiality (Routledge, 145.). 

A novel approach to ethics is inaugurated by R. B. Braithwaite in Theory 
of Games as a tool for the Moral Philosopher (C.U.P., 65.). He applies the 
mathematical Theory of Games to two-party disputes where the ratio of 
preferences can be established in order to determine the fair distribution of 
the opposed claims. Whether the moralists will now study higher mathe- 
matics in order to give “ counsels of prudence”’ which are not moral 
imperatives, remains to be seen. The emotive theory of ethics is attacked, 
from an ideal-utilitarian standpoint, by Brand Blanshard in The Impasse in 
Ethics and a Way Out (Univ. of California Press, 25¢.), but defended by 
Paul Edwards (The Logic of Moral Discourse, Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., $4.00) 
in a rather temperamental and occasionally cheap manner. Loyalty to the 
adventure of life is claimed as the highest virtue in A. E. Morgan’s auto- 
biography, Search for Purpose (Antioch Press, $3.00). The Only Way Out 
consists, according to J. Rosin, in a ten-year plan for transforming America 
into a superindustrialized “ chemistic society of abundance and freedom ”’ 
(American Press, N.Y., $2.95). ‘‘ The fundamental condition for successful 
planning is consistency and propriety in our thinking” ; therefore K. W. 
Monsarrat writes On Human Thinking (Methuen, 155.) in order to correct 
certain confusions. 

Aquinas is represented, in an attractive modernized way, as a thinker 
deserving respect and serious consideration by F. C. Copleston (Pelican, 
35. 6d.). The Festschrift for Bruno Nardi, Medioevo e Rinascimento (Sansoni, 
L..8000) contains valuable specialist contributions. The volume seven of 
the monumental edition of The Works of George Berkeley (Nelson, 305.) 
includes his sermons, travel journals, and papers referring to the Bermuda 
Scheme ; it concludes with Mrs. Berkeley’s excellent characterization of 
her husband. H. Héffding’s History of Modern Philosophy (Dover Publications, 
$4) is re-issued, The interpretation of Kant’s Metaphysics and Theory of Science 
by G. Martin (Manchester U.P., 215.) is suggestive to the scholar, but con- 
fusing to the student: the thesis that the Critique of Pure Reason is simul- 
taneously a theory of science and an ontology is misleading. A Symposium 
sobre Exxistencialismo in eight pamphlets is published by the Institute of 
Philosophy, Rosario. 

The following articles may interest our readers: H. Dingle writing on 
“ Solipsism ” and refuting the verification theory of meaning (Mind, Oct.) ; 
T. A. Burkill on “ Romanticism, Existentialism and Religion ” (Philosophy, 
Oct.); J. L. Evans on “ Choice” (Philosophical Quarterly, Oct.); G. D. 
Wassermann on “ Methods and Statements in Parapsychology” (British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science, Aug.) ; H. Fingarette on “ Psychoanalysis 
of Guilt and Responsibility ” (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Sept.) ; 
G. H. von Wright’s biographical sketch of Ludwig Wittgenstein (Phi/o- 
sophical Review, Oct.); the Symposium on “ Freedom and Existence ”’ 
(Review of Metaphysics, Sept.); the report on the Athens Conference on 
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“ Dialogue and Dialectic” (Journal of Philosophy, Sept. 29); and papers 
on “ Morale, Droit et Sociologie ” in the Revue Philosophique for April. 
OXFORD. 


Ul. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


THE series that began so well with André Parrot’s Discovering Buried Worlds 
is continued in his The Flood and Noah’s Ark and The Tower of Babel (S.C.M. 
Press, 75. 6d. each). ‘The first contains a translation of the relevant section 
of the Gilgamesh epic with other material of a similar kind; the second 
musters and illustrates the available evidence on the Babylonian ziggurat 
and concludes with an original suggestion as to its purpose. D. W. Gooding 
deals with Recensions of the Septuagint Pentatewh and W. J. Martin defends 
the Mosaic authorship of Genesis in his Sty/istic Criteria and the Analysis 
of the Pentatewh (Tyndale Press, 15. 6d. each). The Times Supplement on 
the Bible is reprinted in revised and enlarged form as The Bible To-day 
(Eyre & Spottiswode, 255.). D. Arvid Bruno continues his translation 
into rhythmical German of Die Bacher Josua-Richter-Ruth (Stockholm : 
Almqvist & Wiksell, Kr.22). E. F. Sutcliffe marshals the material well in 
his study of Providence and Suffering in the Old and New Testaments (Nelson, 155.). 
Immanuel Levy is a Jewish scholar whose Growth of the Pentateuch (New 
York, Bookman Associates, $4.50) merits serious consideration. The 
basis of the Pentateuch is found to be a Yahwist document written under 
Solomon, perhaps by the prophet Nathan. This was taken over and edited 
by the Temple priesthood, to be reissued subsequently in two editions, a 
prophetic one in the North and a priestly in the South. Deuteronomy 
was composed in the main under Hezekiah and the reforms it inspired led 
to the composition of P and its incorporation into the Pentateuch, but this 
before the Exile. 

Léonard Jenni gives us a layman’s study of Jésus Vie e¢ Oenwre with and 
without a commentary (La Chapelle sur Carouge, Geneva: Léonard Jenni, 
Fr.1,20 & 3), There is also an edition in German (Fr. 1.50 & 4.50). Jesus in 
His Time (Eyre & Spottiswode, 305.) is a vividly written account by a 
French Catholic scholar, Daniel-Rops. Leslie D. Weatherhead’s Over His 
Own Signature (Epworth Press, 105. 6d.) is a series of sermons on the “ Iam ” 
utterances of Jesus. Walter E. Bundy’s Jesus and the First Three Gospels 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege for Harvard University Press, 60s.) is a close and 
detailed study that makes full use of modern work on the subject. He finds 
in the tradition a number of differing portraits of Jesus, just because he 
was himself so rich and creative. But, the author concludes, in this tradition 
“the historical traits will be those which are genuinely human, typically 
Jewish, and exclusively religious.” J. K. S. Reid surveys The Biblical 
Doctrine of the Ministry and T. F. Torrance writes on Royal Priesthood (Oliver 
& Boyd, 5s. & 9s.). The former shows clearly that our interpretation of 
the data will turn on our judgment on episcopacy in the present. Both 
acknowledge the value of the symposium The Historic Episcopate, to the 
importance of which attention was drawn in these columns at the time of 
its appearance. H. A. Blair’s A Creed Before the Creeds (Longmans, 16s.) 
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convinces one that the author has struck a valuable seam, but hardly that 
he has worked it properly. He rightly calls attention to the importance of 
1 Tim. iii. 16 as a creed of some kind in use in the first century, and accounts 
for its lack of influence upon subsequent development by supposing that 
it was transmitted in secret and subsequently replaced, under stress of the 
conflict with heresy, by the type of creed with which we are familiar. 

In his study of Seventeenth Century Influences on the Evangelical Revival 
(London Bible College, 1s.) J. H. Stringer enumerates four such influences, 
viz., Anglicanism, Pietism, Mysticism, and Puritanism. M. D. Knowles’s 
lecture on Cistercians and Cluniacs (O.U.P., 3s. 6d.) deals with the clash 
between Peter the Venerable and Bernard and shows how the former came 
in the end to adopt most of the reforms urged by the latter. George Ogg 
translates and annotates The Pseudo-Cyprianic De Pascha Computus (S.P.C.k., 
6s. 6d.) as “ the earliest work on the computation of Easter that has come 
down to us.”” A second edition of W. C. Braithwaite’s Beginnings of Ouakerism 
(C.U.P., 255.) is now available, revised by Henry J. Cadbury ; additional 
notes have been supplied where needed to supplement the original work 
or correct it in the light of recent research. J. D. Hughey, Jr., has done a 
useful and scholarly piece of work in his account of Re/igious Freedom in S pain 
(Carey Kingsgate Press, 155.). It covers the last hundred years or so, and 
for the most recent phase the author draws on his own experience or on 
information received privately. One who does not know Spain is struck 
by the ease with which its people pass from fanatical Romanism to bitter 
anti-clericalism. Perhaps the book takes too little account of the fact that 
Protestantism is almost bound to appear to the authorities as an instrument 
of foreign penetration. The latest volumes in that admirable series The 
Library of Christian Classics (S.C.M. Press, 305. each) are Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Nemesius of Emesa translated by William Telfer and Luther: Lefters 
of Spiritual Counsel translated by Theodore G. Tappert. Robert Preus’s 
The Inspiration of Scripture (Oliver & Boyd, 205.) has as its sub-title “ A study 
of the theology of the 17th century Lutheran dogmaticians.” ‘This is not 
a field of study in which British theologians are likely to be interested, but 
it would appear from the introduction that the issues dealt with are still 
very much alive in American Lutheranism. 

John Macquarrie’s An Existentialist Theology (S.C.M. Press, 185.) is a most 
important book, and a challenge to the complacency of so much British 
theology, which declines to take Bultmann seriously, presumably because 
it is afraid of what would happen if it did. He deals in turn with Heidegger 
and Bultmann, and, while criticising the latter on several points, maintains 
that his use of the former’s philosophy serves frequently to illuminate the 
study of the N.T. and to provide a better language than that of traditional 
theology for the Christian faith. John Burnaby in his Christian Words and 
Christian Meanings (Hodder & Stoughton, 9s. 6d.) eschews any suggestion 
of demythologising and is content to expound such terms as revelation, sin, 
and salvation in as simple language as possible. D. H. C. Read on The 
Christian Faith (English Universities Press, 6s.) is a welcome addition to 
the Teach Yourself Books. It is written, as might be expected, from a 
moderately conservative standpoint. It is eminently readable and should 
be of great value to study-groups. The one unsuccessful chapter is on the 
Trinity, but there the fault lies rather with the subject than with the writer. 
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Jean Mouroux’s The Christian Experience (Sheed & Ward, 16s.) opens with 
a general chapter on religious experience, but what follows is not, and is 
not meant to be, on the lines of William James. It is a theological account 
of that particular type of experience that is nourished on the teaching of the 
Catholic Church. Mysticism is not dealt with. George W. Barrett and 
J. V. Langmead Casserley experimented at Advent in a New York church 
with dialogues on the last things instead of sermons, and four such are 
printed in Dialogue on Destiny (Longmans, 45.): the parts taken are those of 
a parish priest and an enquiring layman. Three “ meditations” make up 
Leslie Paul’s The Jealous God (Geoffrey Bles, 75. 6d.). The first gives its 
title to the book, and in it the author endeavours to do justice to the 
Biblical language of the wrath of God, while grounding this in his love. 
Writing on Calvin’s Doctrine of the Last Things (Lutterworth Press, 205.) 
H. Quistorp finds in it “a tension between his loyalty to the Biblical 
message of the return of Christ and of the kingdom of God as a visible 
all-embracing reality, and on the other hand his humanistic tendency to 
confine and spiritualize the hope in the direction of the salvation of the 
individual.” ‘The interim report of the Special Commission on Baptism 
appointed by the Church of Scotland confines itself to the Biblical data. 
Such a statement as “ the unanimous view of the Ancient Catholic Church 
predisposes us to regard infant Baptism as the unchallenged practice of the 
Christian Church from the very beginning ” is, to put it mildly, somewhat 
sweeping. Faith and Culture (Allen & Unwin, 125. 6d.) is one of the weightiest 
books of its kind to appear of late. It is an essay in the new liberalism that 
is beginning toemerge. Making use of current anthropology and psychology, 
Bernard Meland sees faith as not merely an individual act, but also, and 
prior to that, a force at work in Western culture to sustain, direct, and 
redeem, even where men are not conscious of its operation. It is part of 
what he calls our “‘ structure of experience.” Liberal theology failed because 
it was too rational, neglecting those deep sources of the spiritual life that 
are only to be drawn upon by image and symbol, rite and tradition. What 
is now needed is a combination of clarity and depth. Our life, as individual 
and as racial, carries within it that which derives from beyond it, a tenderness 
and grace at once symbolised by and manifested in Christ. But one can only 
invite attention to the riches in this book. 


Norman Grubb’s The Liberating Secret (Lutterworth Press, 75. 6d.) is a 
devotional work based on a distinctively conservative attitude to the Bible. 
The King and His Beauty (Epworth Press, 6s.) is an anthology of Samuel 
Rutherford, drawn from his letters and sermons by J. Cyril Downes. 
William Robinson appeals in his Completing the Reformation (Lexington, 
Kentucky : College of the Bible, $1.00) for recognition of the ministry of 
the laity. He takes up and applies to our own time Luther’s concept of 
vocation. F. W. Boreham in The Gospel of Robinson Crusoe (Epworth Press, 
ss.) expounds Defoe’s book as “ the throbbing record of a spiritual pilgrim- 
age.” In The Christian Imperative (S.C.M. Press, 8s. 6d.) Max Warren deals 
with the missionary motive, various aspects of missionary work, such as 
preaching, teaching, and healing, and the particular difficulties faced by 
those who engage in such work to-day. Harry Hutchison’s The Church 
and Spiritual Healing (Rider, 9s. 6d.) is the plea of one who is convinced of 
the place of spiritual healing in the Church’s ministry as more than a treat- 
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ment of disease, an approach to the whole person that can therefore deal 
with sickness. The Silent Tarn, by Hannah Closs, (Hodder & Stoughton, 
12s. 6d.) is a historical novel dealing with the Albigensian heresy and its 
“suppression. A. S. Aldworth and W. S. Ferrie have translated Kierkegaard’s 
Gospel of Sufferings (James Clarke, 10s. 6d.). It is a collection of sermons that 
were never preached, the common theme being the transmutation of suffering 
into joy by the spirit in which it is accepted. Arthur Gaitskell’s lecture 
What Have They to Defend? (Africa Bureau, 15. 6d.) enumerates the 
problems presented by contemporary Africa and calls for the acceptance 
of the political objective of self-determination coupled with an investment 
policy designed to facilitate this. Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Evhics (S.C.M. 
Press, 215.) contains as much as has come down to us of the book he meant 
to write. It is Lutheran, inasmuch as it equates the Gospel with justification 
by faith and seeks to determine in the light of this what may or may not 
be done ; neo-orthodox inasmuch as it sets out to deduce everything from 
Christ ; and practical inasmuch as it fails to do this and does not allow 
theoretical objections to natural law and principles to obscure the fact that 
there are guiding lines for conduct and that the world has its wisdom as 
well as the Church. 

W. W. Simpson’s pamphlet My Father’s Business (Epworth Press, 15. 3d.) 
gives a brief account of Jewish worship at the beginning of the Christian 
era. It should help towards a more sympathetic appreciation of Judaism 
on the part of Christians. Raymond Firth’s Frazer lecture on The Fate 
of the Soul (C.U.P., 25. 6d.) develops the thesis that “ statements about the 
fate of the soul are in many respects symbolic affirmations of moral judgment 
about human actions in society.”” C. B, Purdom gives us the teaching of a 
contemporary Indian guru Meher Baba under the title God to Man and Man 
to God (Gollancz, 185.). Rishabhchand in The Divine Collaborators (Pondi 
cherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Rs. 1.4.0) seeks to show the agreement 
in thought of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother “ before they met on the 
physical plane.” It would be presumptuous to praise such a book as 
G. E. von Grunebaum’s Is/am (Routledge, 215.). It contains several illumi- 
nating studies of Muslim culture and civilisation from the earliest times 
to the present day. The essay on Self-Interpretation should be of interest 
to all who wish to understand developments in the Near and Middle East. 

There are several articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls in recent periodicals, 
e.g. in the Harvard Theological Review for July on “ Paul and the Manual 
of Discipline” by Sherman E. Johnson, in The Jewish Quarterly Review 
for July on “ The Propaganda of the Hebrew Scrolls and the Falsification 
of History” by Solomon Zeitlin, and on “ The Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
New Testament” by Geoffrey Graystone in The Irish Theological Quarterly 
for the same month. The October number of Theology To-day for October 
contains several articles on Kierkegaard, and the London Owarterly and 
Holborn Review for the same month has a series on Christian literature. 
Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 1955-\1 is a particularly important 
number, as it contains two papers read at the Bossey Ecumenical Institute, 
one by Paul Tillich and the other—on contemporary English philosophy 
in its bearing on theology—by Michael B. Foster. The latest number of 
Internationale Zeitschrift fir Bibelwissenschaft und Grenzgebiete Bd. 2 (1953/54 
Heft 1-2) has also been received. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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Men Who Shape Belief. By David Wesley Soper. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1955. Pp. 224. $3.50. 
The Beginnings of Unitarianism in America. By Conrad Wright. Starr 
King Press. Distributed by The Beacon Press, Boston, 1955. Pp. 305. 
$4.00. 
William Ellery Channing. By David P. Edgell. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1955. Pp. 264. $4.00. 

Reviewed by F. Kenworthy (Unitarian College, Manchester) 


Te constant and growing traffic that takes place to-day across the Atlantic 
between British and American politicians, business men, scientists, publicists 
and so on, is also to be found, equally active, in the religious and theological 
world. Ministers of the various denominations exchange pulpits and 
manses for the summer months and the exchange of ideas is admirably 
maintained by eminent scholars from both countries. For obvious reasons, 
it is easier for the journey to be made in a west-east direction, but the 
abundance of endowed lectures in American theological schools and colleges 
ensures that it can also be made, if not as frequently, in the reverse direction. 
All this is very much to the good and mutually profitable ; all the more so 
since, as is well known, the possession of a common language is not in 
itself a sufficient guarantee of mutual understanding. On one subject all 
who return from the United States speak with unanimity, and that is the 
vigour of American church life. In the organisation and propagation of 
religion, Americans are efficient and successful and we have much to learn 
from them. It is sometimes thought that their pre-occupation with practical 
matters leads to a neglect of basic theology, but that is hardly true. The 
work of Paul Tillich, Nels Ferré, the two Niebuhrs and others is witness to 
a critical American theology which is influential here as there. Two years 
ago, the author of the first book named above wrote a competent appreciation 
of such men under the title Major Voices in American Theology. Last year, in 
this country, he gave a series of lectures at Mansfield College, Oxford, on 
a number of men less well known here but who are typical of American 
religious thinking and expression. Among the denominations represented 
in Men Who Shape Belief are the Unitarians (James Luther Adams and Henry 
N. Wieman), the Presbyterians (James A. Mackay), the Congregationalists 
(Walter M. Horton, John C. Bennett, and William Pauck), the Methodists 
(Harris Franklin Rall and Edgar S. Brightman), the Episcopal Church 
(W. Norman Pittenger), and the Quakers (Douglas V. Steere), while Louis 
Berkhof, of the Christian Reformed Church, stands for American Funda- 
mentalism. The author gives for each scholar biographical details of his 
life and education and a summary and —— of his thought. It is question- 
able, indeed, whether all have the significance that the author, in his highly 
coloured epigrammatic jargon, gives to them, but the book is valuable 
for those who would understand something of the American approach to 
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theological discussion. It will certainly enable the British reader to discover 
the men of whom he will want to know more. 

In 1803, the Hollis Professorship of Divinity at Harvard College became 
vacant about a week before the Commencement. In September of the 
following year, no appointment having as yet been made, it became necessary 
also to elect a new President. The delay in making both appointments was 
due to the struggle between Arminians and Calvinists in the governing 
bodies. Henry Ware, proposed by the Arminian majority, was bitterly 
opposed by the Calvinists. In the end he was elected, and Samuel Webber, 
also a liberal in theology, became President. These events marked the 
effective beginning of the Unitarian Controversy among the Congregational 
Churches of New England, which culminated in the separation of its two 
wings, liberal and orthodox, and the subsequent foundation, in 1825, of the 
American Unitarian Association. The struggle which centred round the 
Harvard appointments emerged from the gradual transformation of Calvin 
istic doctrine which had taken place during two generations. In The 
Beginnings of Unitarianism in America, a book which won for the author the 
1954 Carnegie Award of the-American Historical Association, Dr. Conrad 
Wright narrates this development in the fullest detail. Within a certain social 
and intellectual group, largely restricted to eastern Massachusetts, the 
original Calvinism of the Puritan settlers was radically changed. The main 
points of attack were the doctrines of original sin, grace and election. Once 
they had rejected the ideas of imputed guilt and total depravity and asserted 
their faith in the possible regeneration of all men, the Liberals, in Dr. 
Wright’s words, had already crossed the great divide ; the way to nineteenth- 
century Unitarianism lay open. No single factor can be adduced to account for 
this development, nor is there any one reason why in some areas the movement 
was successful and in others it was almost entirely without effect. It seems 
to have depended largely on the influence of two men, Charles Chauncy, 
for sixty years minister of the First Church, Boston, who led the resistance 
to the Great Awakening of 1735, and Jonathan Mayhew, for twenty years 
his colleague at the West Church. The liberals were almost universally 
Harvard graduates and their opponents products of Yale. Basing his study 
on all that Chauncy and Mayhew, their followers and their disputants wrote, 
Dr. Wright deals chapter by chapter with the modifications that these men 
wrought in the cardinal doctrines of the Calvinistic scheme. He has produced 
a work that will be indispensable to a student of a significant aspect of 
American religious history. 

If, as Dr. Wright shows, the decisive steps in the creation of American 
Unitarianism had already been taken in the eighteenth century, it did not 
assume an independent existence until the third decade of the nineteenth. 
When it did so, in the critical period of its final separation from the New 
England Congregationalism in which it had been born, it came under the 
powerful spiritual and intellectual influence of William Ellery Channing. 
Channing died in 1842 as one of the best known Americans of his day. 
Never a systematic theologian nor an academic philosopher, his reputation 
was established by his published writings and sermons. He summed up 
in himself the prevailing religious and social tendencies of the day and to 
American Unitarianism he gave a mission and a message when it was most 
needed. His place in the history of liberal religion stands secure. It is 
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understandable that in the theological climate of our day he should have 
been neglected, but recently there has been a welcome revival of interest 
in his achievement. From the Beacon Press there has come a full-scale 
biography by David P. Edgell. It is interesting in its treatment of Channing 
as a human figure and not, as the author says, as “ the spectral figure the 
hagiographers have made of him.” But though the author has done much 
thorough research about Channing, little that is fundamentally new comes 
to light. His most valuable chapters are on Channing’s “ rational ” 
Christianity and his relations with the Transcendentalists. His book confirms 
the impression that Channing’s importance for us is largely historical, 
though liberal Christians in both hemispheres owe him a debt that they 
can surely never fail to acknowledge. And it is still true that whatever 
adjustments have to be made by modern liberals in their theology and also 
in their sociology, they can never abandon Channing’s basic conviction that 
man is a child of God whose salvation can only come through faith in and 
use of the divine capacities with which this spiritual kinship has endowed 
him. “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
spirit of God dwelleth in you?” That is the charter of Liberal Christianity 
in every age. 


St. Paul and Epicurus. By Norman W. DeWitt. Minnesota University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1955. Pp. vii + 201. $4.00 
OF 325. 
Conscience in the New Testament. By C. A. Pierce. S.C.M. Press 
(Studies in Biblical Theology), 1955. Pp. 151. 85. 6d. 
Reviewed by G. H. Boobyer 

(University of Durham, Newcastle Division) 
Proressor DeWirr thinks that “the influence of Epicurus upon 
Paul has escaped the notice of New Testament scholars ” (p. 46f.), and claims 
to remedy their shortcomings. But he would have been more effective 
had less of the linguistic and exegetical work of N.T. scholars escaped his 
own notice. This book would then have contained fewer complaints that 
the translators of the American Revised Standard Version did not know 
their N.T. Greek; nor should we be told that in Ephesians ii. 2, “ the 
prince of the power of the air” was Epicurus, or that when St. Paul writes 
“I thank God, I speak with tongues more than you all” (I Cor. xiv. 18) it 
is evidence that one of the advantages conferred upon him by his upbringing 
. was a liberal education! 

The argument jumps too easily and too frequently to the conclusion that 
where approximations to Epicurean ways of speaking occur in the Pauline 
epistles, the apostle must have been using Epicurean sources. The problem 
of elucidating St. Paul’s debt to any aspect of the speech and syncretistic 
thought of the Hellenistic world of his day is not so simple as that. 

The Rev. C. A. Pierce has written a useful addition to the series to which 
his book belongs. He examines the meaning of “ conscience ” and related 
expressions in Greek writers of the classical and Hellenistic periods, and 
applies the results to the interpretation of ouvelSnors in the New Testament, 
particularly St. Paul’s use of it. 

An opening chapter entitled “ The Fallacy of Stoic Origin” rejects the 
view that the N.T. writers derived their use of ovvelSnois from the Stoics. 
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Then, after pointing out that ouveldnois (like cuveiids and sometimes 
owveois) is a substantival equivalent of at ovveistvai, the author pro- 
ceeds to show that in the non-Christian Greek world the moral application 
of these expressions most frequently denoted something unpleasant or bad. 
They described an element of human nature (on occasion regarded as 
implanted by God) whose function was not to indicate the wrong of some 
future act, but to operate during or after the doing of evil and as either 
(a) the pain of fear and shame, or (b) an inflicter of such pain, or (c) the 
capacity to feel it. A “ good conscience’ could be simply the absence of 
such manifestations. 

The introduction of the use of cuvelénois into Christianity is attributed 
to St. Paul, who is held to have employed it in substantially the same way 
as the Hellenistic world around him. This it is said is most clearly seen in 
Romans xiii. 5, where it signifies the pain which a man suffers within when 
he does wrong—where it is in fact one form of “ the wrath ” which descends 
upon those who rebel against the requirements of their God-appointed 
place in nature—though Paul can also think of the conscience as an inflicter 
of such pain. 

The book goes on to examine the use of the word in the Pastorals, the 
Acts and I Peter, and comes to the general conclusion that “ the N.T. 
writers not only took over the word ‘ conscience’ and its connotation 
complete from Greek popular thought but also left them in general as they 
found them. The differences in detail . . . are due not to alterations in the 
basic connotation, but to its being placed in a richer setting —that of the 
Judaeo-Christian doctrine of God” (p. 108). The last two chapters draw 
out the difference between the N.T. conception of conscience and that 
prevalent in the modern world, emphasising the Church’s duty to train men 
in moral choice and to build up conscience, whilst also showing that as a moral 
guide conscience has its limitations. 

The light which this investigation throws upon the use of ovvéinois and 
its synonyms in the Hellenistic world is perhaps its most important con- 
tribution to N.T. exegesis, though its interpretation of the N.T. passages 
in which reference is made to conscience is also valuable. But perhaps the 
author too often presses for the limitation of the N.T. conception of 
conscience to its most common Hellenistic usage as the pain of shame or 
fear felt during or after wrong-doing. II Cor. i. 12, may not however, be 
SO unique an instance in St. Paul as is suggested of a view of the conscience 
as a more positive corroborator and approver of the good when it is done. 
If, too, the word was widely used in popular converse, as this book shows, 
is its introduction into Christianity to be quite so exclusively attributed 
to St. Paul? That we find it first and most frequently in the N.T. in his 
epistles is not necessarily proof of this. 

Mr. Pierce’s study, however, is an interesting piece of work which 
deserves careful attention and will be used with much benefit. 


l‘rom the World of the Cabbalah. The Philosophy of Rabbi Judah Loew 
of Prague. By Ben Zion Bokser. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. Pp. ix + 210. $3.00. 

Reviewed by O. H. Lehmann (Bodleian Library, Oxford) 
To many who have visited pre-war Prague two sights will remain memor- 
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able: the statue of R. Liwa b. Bezaleel (abbrev. L) in front of the new 
town-hall and that sage’s monumental tombstone in the old Jewish cemetery. 
Through the works of Meyrink, Brod, and the Czech poet Vrchlicki he is 
well known to a European audience. Yet the historians of the last generation 
have judged him rather severely, Graetz even characterises him as better 
known by legend than by his labours. On the other hand, no fewer than 
sixteen books of his were printed and the Bodleian Library possesses some 
more unpublished works. Recent research in mystical development has 
more correctly assessed L.’s significance. A leading writer on Kabbalistic 
thought has strongly emphasised that in R. Liwa popular mysticism has 
found “ its most magnificent literary incarnation.” In a way he seems to 
be a precursor of modern Hasidism., But an up-to-date work on him has 
for long been lacking. It is here that Ben Zion Bokser has stepped into the 
breach with the book now under review. 

To assess the value of the book a knowledge of the period is indispensable. 
L.. was born into a time of fast and radical change. In 1597 he became chief 
rabbi of Prague. He was called upon to deal with urgent problems outside 
the community and within. Outside there was the rise of the new science 
with denials of immortality and divine providence by men like Pomponazzi 
and Bruno respectively. Inside the fold there were tendencies to concentrate 
on over-sharp dialectics; on the other hand trends towards rationalism, 
assimilation, and family despotism. L. was the right man to deal with the 
situation: he was descended from a distinguished family. His uncle had 
been chief rabbi of the German communities, his brother-in-law preceded 
him in office at Prague. L. possessed moral courage, a working knowledge 
of astronomy and philosophy, and in his writings, besides a defence of 
tradition, he was able to develop a new mystical theology. 

Bokser’s book has the advantage of presenting a highly readable and at 
times fascinating account of L.’s personality and thought. The method he 
uses to introduce L.’s ideas is to paraphrase them, and instead of presenting 
the evidence in detail to give many rather general references summarily 
collected in the notes. That, however, makes it difficult to see how far the 
writer has really penetrated into the study of the numerous works under 
discussion. Sometimes the proof-texts do not seem to bear out the paraphrase. 
The large-letter title of the book is From the World of the Cabbalah. \t is 
just here that the book is weakest. The detailed analysis of the highly 
figurative and symbolic texts of the Kabbalah, which has in part become 
available in modern scholarly interpretations, can hardly be replaced by 
bold and at times misleading generalisations, as is done in this book. A few 
examples must suffice. The Kabbalah has a system of ten “ spheres,” but it 
is hardly right to say that it “ often attempts to define ” them (p. 5). In fact 
the lack of precise definitions distinguishes mystical yearning from philo- 
sophic logicality. The symbolism of male and female is one of the mystic’s 
means to circumscribe tensions and tendencies, which can hardly be expressed 
with adequacy. But it is a somewhat materialistic over-simplification to 
say that from the unknowable “ Ungrund,” which here enshrines the 
mysterium dei, “ proceed two parallel principles, the one masculine . . . the 
other feminine. ... The juncture of these two .. . engendered the remaining 
seven sefirot” (ibid.). In reality one “ sphere” emanates from the other 
and the remaining ones gradually from the third. In another passage the 
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author inaccurately maintains that Love, Judgment, and Mercy are “ sub- 
divided ” into ten sefirot (p.65). No more fortunate is the statement that 
“the principal source of neo-Platonic ideas in Judaism was of course (!) in 
the writings of the Cabbalah ” (p. 192). 

L.’s historical background presents quite a number of problems regarding 
which one would expect detailed reasons why the author follows a certain 
opinion. Thus L.’s birth is dated in 1512, whereas Graetz and Horodezky 
have ca. 1525, a date also adopted by Jerabek. Bokser connects the remains 
of the golem, the homunculus ascribed to L. in the 18th century, with the 
Klaus-synagogue (p. 56), but Horodezky with the Altneuschul one. Further, 
L. is reckoned as belonging to “‘ mediaeval Jewry” (p. 17). He died in 
1609! The attitude of Luther to Judaism was not “always . . . hostile” 
either (p. 153). Many names are mis-spelt ; the historian David Ganz for 
Gans (the bird; p. 36 f.), Hayot for Chajes (p. 38 f.), Irgas for Ergas, a 
well-known Spanish family (p. 57); Iserles for Isserles (p. 196); Moses 
Provincali for Provengali (p. 98) Jellinik for Jellinek (p. 195); J. Tishbe for 
I. Tishby (p. 202); further: Nicolsberg for Nikolsburg (p. 35 f.), Mehrin 
for Maehren (p. 196 f.), etc.; wrong transcriptions: tosefot for tosafot 
(p. 136 f.), medinot for medinat (p. 196), etc. 

Graetz has characterised L.’s knowledge of philosophy as “ superficial ” 
(History, 1X, p. 442). Bokser has in fact shown that L’s significance as a 
moralist, pedagogue, and mystic is greater than was assumed by Graetz, 
Rapoport, and Grunwald. L. has a great deal to say about the essential 
factors and the significance of life. A love for other people is for L. a love 
for God. But in a technical sense Maimonides, who is somewhat unfairly 
treated in the book, would qualify as a philosopher, but L. hardly would. 
The title speaking of L.’s “ philosophy ” is therefore not quite a happy one. 

The current assumption repeated by Bokser has been that a great number 
of L.’s manuscripts have perished in a fire of 1589. Only three are generally 
known. An examination shows, however, that in reality the Bodleian 
Library possesses no fewer than ten. They are of considerable interest 
and importance and came to England with the Oppenheimer collection. 
They fail into three groups : (1) a work on the Pentateuch and the Haggadah, 
(2) novellae on Rabbinic law, (3) Aggadic extracts from the Talmud. 
Neubauer (no. 259) describes the first, a quarto, as an autograph. In reality 
it is a copy the first ten folios of which are missing. But the marginal notes 
and additions are in the author’s hand. The second group comprises four 
volumes of mostly unpublished novellae on the Tur, parts two and three 
(Neub. 728, 740, 752-3), the two former of which seem to be 18th-century 
copies. The third was copied by a grandson of L.’s in 1595, and part at least 
of the fourth belongs to the same time. Bokser’s remark that L. was opposed to 
the great legal codes (p. 143) seems therefore to require modification. The third 
group forms one of the foundations of L.’s theology. Neither Oppenheimer 
nor Neubauer recognised that the first volume of this series (o/im F. 865 
being investigated for publication by Professor Tishby) is, again, a copy 
with numerous autograph corrections and additions dated 1585 and having 
Simeon Brandes, L.’s son-in-law, as an owner. The second volume (o/im 
F, 866, but not originally recorded) contains them at the beginning only. 
L. apparently died before he could finish the preparations for publication. 
Neub. 920, 921,922 and 771 are not,as Neubauer suggested for 920-921, by L, 
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but probably by a later member of his family and all in the same hand ; 
there are also liturgies in them partly printed at Prague. Actually o/im 4°578= 
Neub. 921 has therefore wrongly been attributed to L. On the other hand, 
olim 4°590=Neub. 748, i.e. notes on Alfasi and the Mordecai, is ascribed 
to L., though as such overlooked by Neubauer and certainly a late 16th- 
century manuscript. Neub. 1913 further has a note by L. on Shiloh. 

Apart from Bokser’s pardonable disregard of the manuscripts and some 
minor blemishes his book, though not replacing a thorough study, is a useful, 
well written, and commendable guide to R. Liwa’s thought. Perhaps we 
may add the hope that in a new edition the sections dealing with Kabbalah 
will be thoroughly revised. 


The Illusion of the F:poch (Marxism-Leninism as a Philosophical Creed). 
By H. B. Acton. London: Cohen & West. Pp. vili + 280. 18s. 
Reviewed by Isaac Deutscher (London) 

In the Introduction to this book Professor Acton writes: “I think it is 
possible that some economists, social theorists, and historians might 
welcome an attempt on the part of a philosopher to discuss the philosophy 
of Marxism in some detail instead of merely stigmatising it as one dis- 
reputable member of a thoroughly disreputable class.” Professor Acton 
discusses the following three aspects of Marxist philosophy: dialectical 
materialism ; the materialist conception of history; and the ethics of 
Marxism. He states that he is concerned mainly with that current of Marxist 
thought which can be identified with the “ apostolic succession ” of Marx- 

Engels-Lenin-Stalin. 
It was indeed high time that a professional philosopher should treat 


Marxism as the subject for serious philosophical debate. To readers inclined 


to treat that We/tanschauung as intellectually ‘‘ disreputable” Professor 
Acton’s book may demonstrate how strongly and deeply Marxist philosophy 
is embedded in the great traditions of Western thought. The most severe 
reproach which the author has for Marx and Engels is that they try to 
combine Positivism with Hegelianism, that is to synthetize the two main 
streams of nineteenth-century philosophical thought. Of Lenin we are 
told that “it is no great reproach to Lenin that he should have failed to 
put forward a coherent view about a problem [Realism and Phenomenalism] 
that still puzzles scientists and philosophers.” Some readers may perhaps 
be surprised to learn that Lenin’s philosophical preoccupations were indeed 
as serious, deep, and passionate as they appear in Professor Acton’s 
description, 

However, Marxist philosophy should perhaps be discussed by now with 
somewhat greater sophistication than that which can be found in this book. 
It is regrettable that the author has confined himself to a study of the 
Stalinist version of Marxism. To treat Stalin as an authority on Marxist 
philosophy is about as right as it would be to treat any medieval Pope as 
a genuine authority on Aristotelian logic (on the ground that medieval 
theology adhered to the Aristotelian tradition). The philosophically- 
educated Marxist can only smile at Professor Acton’s remark that “ for- 
tunately ... Stalin. . . has given a general account of the Marxist theory of 
dialectics. . . .” Professor Acton seems to be quite unfamiliar with the 
philosophical or near-philosophical writings of such eminent Marxists as 
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Plekhanov, Kautsky, Mehring, Labriola, Bukharin, Trotsky, Thalheimer, 
Lucas, Gramsci, Deborin, and others, writings in comparison with which 
Stalin’s crude, and administrative rather than philosophical, attempts at a 
codification of Marxist dialectics have no merit at all and deserve no attention, 
except as symptoms of certain political developments. 

Generally speaking, the author has not withstood the temptation to over- 
simplify, and sometimes to reduce to crude absurdities, the philosophy 
which he set out to criticise and to refute. Only a few examples can be 
given here. “‘ There is no doubt that they [Marxists] think that idealism is 
a dishonest view” (p. 24). This is incorrect. Marxists (even Stalinists) 
regard idealism as an erroneous, which is not the same as a dishonest, 
philosophy. Nor is it accurate that they consider “ a// reforms promoted 
by non-Marxists . . . as hypocritical manoeuvres ” (p. 218); or that they 
hold that “ social science just ‘s power over society” (although they do 
hold that social science is essential to society’s power over ifse/f, i.e. self- 
control) ; that Christianity has served only to perpetuate bourgeois ex- 
ploitation of the proletariat (p. 175), or that “ industrial progress is she same 
thing as moral progress . . . or a sure sign of moral progress” (p. 198); of 
that their ideal is a society “in which nothing happens that has not been 
planned ” (p. 234); and so on, and so on. It is odd to find these current 
polemical simplifications and distortions in a philosophical treatise. 

A further weakness of Professor Acton’s argument lies in the all too 
frequent terminological confusion which has perhaps its origin in the 
obvious fact that the author has not thought himself into the Marxist 
philosophy intimately enough to try to refute it from the inside and in its 
own terms. Thus the sense in which the Marxist uses the term “ meta- 


physical ” eludes Professor Acton, although he makes one brave attempt 
at grasping it. “‘ Metaphysical” thought is to the author predominantly 


“ speculative ” thought, which is definitely not the sense in which the 
Marxist uses the term. In the Marxist’s view the highly speculative Hegelian 
system is certainly not metaphysical, although he may, on the other hand, 
find a good deal of metaphysics in Positivism. 

Professor Acton’s refutation of Marxism, as the “ illusion of the epoch ” 
and “a philosophical farrago,” rests on three main arguments : 

(a) Historical materialism is made up of Positivism and Hegelian 
Dialectics, which are incompatible. 

(b) Historical materialism is wrong mainly because the “ material” and 
“ immaterial ” factors of historical development are inseparable in fact and 
thought. 

(c) Marxist ethics makes no sense because it represents a mixture of 
scientific “‘ amoralism ” with moral “ value judgements.” 

It is impossible to summarise in a brief review the author’s other argu- 
ments, still less to meet them. Only a few suggestions for further discussion 
of the arguments listed above can be made here : 

(a) It is possible to argue that Marxism transcends the antagonism 
between positivist and speculative philosophies; and that it does so by 
achieving a synthesis of inductive and deductive thought. Does Professor 
Acton hold that this antagonism cannot be transcended at all and that 
induction and deduction are inherently incompatible? If so, then why? 
If not, then what he sees as the chief weakness of Marxist philosophy may 
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in fact be its strongest side. Unfortunately, the author does not approach 
the problem from this angle at all. If he did, he would have had to re- 
formulate many of the issues under debate. 

(b) The argument that the “ material” and “ immaterial” factors of 
historical development are intertwined, interconnected, and interpenetrating 

and sometimes, in border-line cases, inseparable—does not justify the 
conclusion that they are, as a rule, inseparable in fact or thought. The 
processes of coalmining and, for instance, those of legislation are separate 
in fact and thought. So are shipbuilding and the conceiving of a philosophical 
treatise like The I/lusion of an Epoch. \t is perhaps not so difficult, after all, 
to define which is “material” and which is “ideological” production and what 
belongs to the “ structure” and what is part of the “ superstructure” of 
society. Incidentally, the author is mistaken when he equates the materialist 
conception of history with a technological conception. 

(c) To say that there is a contradiction between scientific “ amoralism ” 
and our value-judgments is merely to re-state in other terms the relative 
“ contradiction ” or the difference between ourselves as objects of scientific 
thought and ourselves as acting subjects. This “ contradiction ” is inherent 
in the human existence, not just in Marxist philosophy. What Marxism 
claims is that its value-judgments are in harmony with the results of its 
“amoral” research into the nature of society. This claim may well be 
disputed; but it cannot be rejected on the ground that “ scientific 
amoralism ” and value-judgments are mutually exclusive. A physiologist 
must study quite unemotionally and dispassionately the physiological back- 
ground of joy, pleasure, sadness, and pain ; but this does not deprive him 
of the right or capacity to experience pleasure and pain. The fact that he 
himself experiences these emotions does not invalidate the results of his 
unemotional research. We ought similarly to keep our value-judgments 
from intruding in our study of society ; we may and even ought to subject 
our moral judgments to quite “ amoral” scrutiny, without losing thereby 
the right—and the duty—to hold moral judgments, as long as these are 
not rendered invalid by scrutiny. (We may even find that our moral 
judgments are eventually reinforced by our “ amoral ” study of society and 
its morality!) 

Professor Acton’s argument suffers indeed from the flaw he sees in 
Marxism. He sets out to refute Marxism on strictly philosophical grounds ; 
and, satisfied that he has done so, he ends by rejecting it on the basis of his 
value-judgments and political preferences, “‘ Is there any reason,” he asks, 
“why we should want something radically different in society?’ (Who are 
the “ we ” and which is the “ society ” Professor Acton has in mind? Is it 
British society in 1955 or Russian society in 1917 or Chinese society in 
1948-9 or French society in 1789 or Indo-Chinese society in 1954?) “‘ Ought 
those who support law and order in this society always to suffer the pangs 
of a bad conscience?”’, the author exclaims elsewhere. A Marxist might 
suspect that in this escapade against Marxism the philosopher is indeed 
trying, not very successfully, to free someone from the pangs of a bad 
political conscience. 

The book abounds in interesting asides (e.g. the author’s remarks about 
Feuerbach’s anticipation of psychoanalysis and possible influence on Freud) ; 
and it is full of illuminating quotations. The author winds up his argument 
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by a dialogue with a Reader in which he sums up his case against Marxism. 
It is only a pity that the Reader who is supposed to raise objections is all 
too ready to waive them and all too eager to accept the author’s arguments. 
One would have preferred Professor Acton to choose for this imaginary 
dialogue, a less meek opponent—for instance, a Marxist with philosophical 
background and some strength of conviction. 


Poetry and Letters in Early Christian Gaul. By Nora K. Chadwick. 
London: Bowes & Bowes. Pp. 342. 355. 
Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


Mrs. CHapwick, lecturer at Cambridge University in the early history 
and culture of the British Isles, here gives an attractive picture of Christian 
Gaul in the fourth and fifth centuries. It is the twilight of the Roman world. 
Remnants of druidism and other pagan faiths exist alongside Christianity, 
but the culture is Roman. Rhetoric and classical literature are cultivated. 
Christian bishops are usually members of the local nobility, well-educated, 
living on their estates. Often they have been consecrated in middle life, 
after service in imperial public administration. The custom—whether it 
quite corresponds to reality or is just play-acting is doubtful—is that a bishop 
needing a successor seizes a suitable layman of ability and, with popular 
approval, consecrates him by force. Bishops when necessary can turn their 
hands to local government and even military strategy. They write poetry 
and exchange letters of classical pattern. They are usually married, and 
continue to live with their wives after consecration, but as sisters; their 
wives are well educated, and often women of property. They live lives of 
cheerful austerity, often founding little monastic retreats. Travel, even to 
Palestine and Egypt, is not difficult, and letters reach their destination by 
the hands of servants or travelling clerics. 

To these aristocratic bishops, says the author, “ Christianity was a new 
and important spiritual concern ; but one feels that for these men it was 
almost more a profession than a vocation, certainly not an all-pervading 
spiritual revolution. There is no sign of spiritual clash or conflict, or 
readjustment.” But from this class came the Priscillianists, the first Christian 
heretics to be put to death by the Church ; they were a group of intellectuals 
who were considered to have gone too far in Manichean asceticism and 
speculation. As for the other heresy of the day, Pelagianism, the bishops 
condemned Pelagius and his doctrine of freewill (probably knowing it only 
at second-hand), but thought that Augustine was too extreme. 

But the world was changing. Monasticism was spreading from the east, 
and tended to be anti-episcopal ; soon bishops would be chosen from among 
the monks themselves, and the former social status would be undermined. 
Sulpicius Severus, biographer of Martin of Tours, gives as much space to 
democratic criticism of bishops as to praise of his hero. The old settled 
world was ending, and monasteries such as Lérins provided a spiritual 
refuge for those appalled by the miseries of serfdom, mounting taxation and 
the devastation wrought by the barbarian advance. Culture declined. A new 
literature arose, not meant for aristocratic circles but to be read in monasteries 
and to the common people in church. It did not follow classical models, 
but was popular, didactic and full of crude miracles. 
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With courage and resource the aristocratic bishops faced the conditions 
caused by the break-up of the Roman empire and the horrors of barbarian 
conquest. Mrs. Chadwick thinks that the famous visit of Germanus of 
Auxerre to Britain was as much concerned with defence against the barbarians 
as with the Pelagian heresy. Clerics like Constantius, Lupus, Patiens and 
Sidonius Apollinaris organised resistance, conducted negotiations with the 
enemy, succoured the refugees, sometimes were themselves interned. 
“ Probably at no period in history,” says the author, “has the Christian precept 
of universal love been practised in the Church with more single-minded 
devotion than in Gaul during the barbarian inroads.” 

Mrs. Chadwick tells her story by discussing in turn the writers of the 
period, from Ausonius to Sidonius Apollinaris. Unfortunately she often 
has to break the flow of her narrative in order to deal with disputed points 
of dating and textual criticism. This is no doubt necessary, but it spoils 
the proportions of her interesting book. Her knowledge of the sources, 
and of French and English scholarship dealing with the period, is obviously 
immense ; but is it necessary nowadays to consider the views of Tillemont, 
who lived before the days of scientific historiography? 


The Story of South Place. By S. K. Ratcliffe. Watts & Co. Pp. 84. 55. 
James V'reeman Clarke, disciple to advancing truth. By Arthur S. Bolster, 
Jr. Boston, U.S.A.: The Beacon Press. Pp. xii +- 373. $4.50. 

A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution. By Perez 
Zagorin. Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp. vii + 208. 155. 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


MARTINEAU said that Unitarianism of the early 19th century had a 
sceptical origin (“it began with dissuasives from belief, removing 
successively objects of human veneration and reliance ; and, on the whole, 
characterised in the eyes of others by its success in proving how few things 
need be regarded as wonderful and divine ”’); J. J. Tayler added that this, 
“had not Dr. Channing and the American School come to the rescue, 
must have ultimately led to its extinction as a form of religion altogether.” 
This judgment, though no doubt biassed and limited, seems borne out by 
the story of South Place Chapel, Finsbury, ably told here by Mr. S. K. 
Ratcliffe. He, however, as a pillar of the present South Place Ethical Society 
for many years, would object to the condemnation implied. 

The congregation was originally Universalist, founded in 1793 by Elhanan 
Winchester, an American. In the second half of the 18th century the 
English Presbyterians, formerly moderates among Dissenters, had become 
much more radical in politics and theology, and had taken the name of 
Unitarians. They were joined in their radicalism, at the end of the century, 
by other groups, chiefly of Baptist origin, including the Universalists. The 
second minister of this congregation, William Vidler, was a General Baptist, 
with Unitarian connections. The third, William Johnson Fox, in whose 
ministry South Place Chapel was built, was also of radical origin; he was 
in 1825 a founder and the first secretary of the British & Foreign Unitarian 
Association. But soon a new school arose among the Unitarians, and after 
' much conflict it became dominant ; it was less radical in politics and theology, 
more metaphysical and less biblical, more “ spiritual.” Fox was developing 
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in a different direction, making a career for himself in journalism and 
politics, and he had domestic difficulties which caused isolation. His chapel 
left the Unitarian fellowship. His work was continued by another American, 
Moncure D. Conway, a radical from the second generation of the American 
transcendentalists, and by Stanton Coit, from the American ethical move- 
ment. It was the latter who changed the name to “‘ The South Place Ethical 
Society,” retained even when the old chapel was sold and Conway Hall was 
built in Red Lion Square in 1929. The society became well-known for its 
chamber-music concerts and its Sunday morning lectures, given by Joseph 
McCabe, J. M. Robertson and other radical thinkers. One of the present 
panel of lecturers, Mr. Archibald Robertson, in a recent book, The Origins 
of Christianity, put forward the Marxist thesis that Christianity began as a 
proletarian revolt, with political and economic aims, but was perverted by 
Paul and other bourgeois leaders, for their own benefit, into an innocuous 
other-worldly religion. So the radical tradition continues. 

Dr. Bolster has also written a study of developments in 19th-century 
Unitarianism, this time in America. In the middle of the century the 
transcendentalist movement caused a crisis among the American Unitarians. 
It was so explosive and disruptive that many of the leading transcendentalists 
left the Unitarian churches, having, as they would say, outgrown their dry 
rationalism and social conservatism. Yet in the end transcendentalism 
revitalised the thought and worship of Unitarians, Dr. Bolster’s book shows 
how this happened. James Freeman Clarke was one of the minor figures of 
the transcendentalist movement, sharing its theological protest and its 
enthusiasm for social reform. But he went first to the Middle West, out of 
the Boston hot-house ; then he founded in Boston a new Church of the 
Disciples, independent of the older Unitarianism and eager for social causes ; 
it was also moderately experimental in forms of worship. So when the 
harsh realities of the American Civil War brought the main transcendentalist 
movement to an end, Clarke was one of those who, at a lower and more 
practical level, carried on the influence. But it was touch-and-go; the 
finances of the Church of the Disciples were precarious, and if Clarke had 
not had private means it is difficult to see how his project could have 
continued. Dr. Bolster has written the story in a popular conversational 
narrative style, and refers his readers who want more detailed and scholarly 
information to his doctoral thesis deposited in Harvard University Library ; 
this seems a bad method of presenting the results of research to the public. 

Dr. Zagorin, an American scholar with trade-union experience, gives a 
stimulating analysis of the ideas of political theorists, especially those of the 
extreme left, at the time of the English Civil War. But the emphasis is almost 
entirely upon theory, unrelated to the events and problems of the times. 
The great leaders, parties and social forces, which really decided what 
happened, are relatively ignored in his pages. 


A History of Worship in the Church of Scotland. By William D. Maxwell. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 190. 155. 

Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 
THE Presbyterian Church of Scotland, like other Protestant bodies in the 
British Isles and in Europe, has a strong “ high church,” liturgically-minded 
wing, eager to claim, in opposition to former Protestant champions, an 
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inheritance in medieval Catholicism and a continuous history of worship, 
unbroken by the Reformation. Dr. Maxwell is an immensely learned 
advocate of this view, and he speaks for a considerable party in his Church 
to-day. In a former work, John Knox’s Genevan Service Book, he showed how 
the earliest Calvinists, using a printed liturgy, retained the framework of 
the Mass ; and he has developed this theme in other writings. Now he tells 
the whole story in outline, from the beginnings of Christianity in Scotland 
to the modern liturgical revival. 

Two of his six chapters are devoted to the worship of the Scottish Church 
before the Reformation. Not much local evidence is available, but he is 
able to assume, from Ninian’s contact with Martin of Tours and with Rome 
at the end of the fourth century, and Queen Margaret’s religious loyalties 
in the eleventh, that the Scottish Church followed the general pattern of 
Catholic worship of those times, of which he gives full details. He disposes 
of two legends: Scotland did not borrow elements of ritual from the 
Eastern Church, and the Culdees have no significance for a distinctively 
Scottish form of worship. 

When he comes to consider the Reformation, he is concerned to show 
how much was retained of pre-Reformation practice. Recent abuses were 
removed, and there was a return to truer Catholic models. Indeed it seems 
that nearly all that is good in Scottish worship follows pre-Reformation 
precedents, and much that is bad is due to corruption from the English. 
This latter has no reference to the story we read in our history-books, 
about Archbishop Laud in 1637 trying to foist a new semi-papist Book of 
Common Prayer on the Protestant Scots; Jeannie Geddes is (we guess) 
probably a myth. Dr. Maxwell implies that if only English and Scots at that 
time had been better instructed in liturgy they would have recognised that 
the Book of 1637 was far finer than Cranmer’s Book of 1552, with its 
Zwinglian degeneracy. The bad English influence was not Anglican but 
Puritan, and it showed itself in many ways, to the impoverishment of 
Scottish worship. Even the lax habit of sitting at prayer was an infection 
caught from the English “ in the time of Cromwell.” Ruined abbeys are 
not the result of reforming iconoclasm, but of English invasion and civil 
war at an earlier date. 

Dr. Maxwell certainly presents a formidable case, with a mass of fascinating 
detail, and he and his friends have done much to deepen and beautify the 
worship of the Scottish Church. As he is concerned with worship rather 
than theology, he is a good deal fairer to the Moderates of the 18th century 
than is the fashion nowadays; but is he correct in crediting them with 
liturgical interests aroused by English projects of Prayer-Book reform at 
that time? Were not most of such projects in the wrong direction to suit 
his thesis? And is not Dr. Maxwell unfair to John Row, who protested 
against the epik/esis of the Book of 1637 (that the Lord would sanctify 
“those creatures of bread and wine that they may be unto us the bodie 
and blood of his Son ”’) as popish? The words certainly sound like a kind 
of transubstantiation; yet Dr. Maxwell calls Row’s objection “ either 
wilfully or ignorantly unjust,” and says further that they are not essentially 
different from the wording of the Westminster Directory of 1645 (“so to 
sanctify these elements both of bread and wine . . . that we may receive 
by faith the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, crucified for us, and so feed 
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upon him, that he may be one with us, and we with him”), where the 
Divines were careful to exclude transubstantiation. 

What happens, I wonder, when Catholic and Presbyterian practice differ, 
as for example with regard to the position of the holy table? Already this 
problem has been raised among the liturgical reformers in the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


Die Mitte der Zeit, Studien zur Theologie des Lukas. By Hans Conzelmann 
(Beitrage zur Historischen Theologie, Band 17). Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1954. Pp. 210. DM 20.60. 
Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 

Tuts is a comprehensive, and most intelligent, study of the theological 
concepts that guided the Third Evangelist in composing his Gospel. The 
author of the book, Professor of Divinity in the University of Zurich, 
examines the situation in which the authors of literary Gospels found 
themselves, and he explains the necessity of separating the early Aerygma, 
which was traditional and common, from the theological notions held by 
individual evangelists which were their own. An evangelist’s concept of 
the kerygma formed thus a.constitutive part in the forming of his Gospel. 

Conzelmann analyses the “ Lucan scheme ” throughout the Third Gospel ; 
according to him the Evangelist, even though he worked with traditional 
material, used that material as a theological interpreter with great freedom 
and consciously adapted it to his own structural-literary propensities as 
an author. To the question about “ Luke’s” relationship to the tradition 
of which he made use in compiling his Gospel, Conzelmann answers that 
the Evangelist drastically transformed all his sources and used them merely 
as building material for the erection of a new theological edifice he himself 
had planned. In many points, I cannot see things as Professor Conzelmann 
sees them, yet this must not be understood as unwillingness to recognise 
the importance of Conzelmann’s book. In order to relate literary 
and traditional accounts found in various sources from which the 
Evangelist drew up his Gospel with the Evangelist’s own soteriological- 
historical scheme, the writer certainly fitted the accounts into a frame 
of his own conception; yet that does not imply that he superimposed 
his attitude and beliefs upon the sources to such a degree as to 
destroy their individual character and make them _ indistinguishable 
from the Gospel as a whole. Conzelmann himself demonstrates that 
it is possible to abstract the “Lucan scheme”—-and when that is done, the 
sources still speak with their own voice. The Lucan “ scheme,” founded in 
the Evangelist’s own Geschichtsbild, is undoubtedly a determining factor 
in the Third Gospel. With the expectation of the Christ’s parousia deferred, 
there arose for the first time in history the possibility of seeing Jesus’ life 
and the life of the Church as part of the world’s events, seeing them within 
the world, instead of seeing in them portents of the approaching end of the 
world and the termination of history. An eschatological world-view 
became thus transformed into one which conceived of the Church as having 
a task within history, and of its presumed founder as occupying a central 
role in history. Instead of marking “ the end of time,” the story of Jesus’ 
life now assumed a pivotal situation and became in Lucan theology “ Mitte 
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der Zeit.” The Evangelist thus stands in some way already beyond primitive 
Christianity and prepares a theological concept which made it possible for 
the Church to cross over to the road of historical self-assertion and see itself 
within the world, within time, within the frame of man’s history. Conzelmann’s 
-book contains many observations that are of importance not only for the 
biblical exegete but also for the Church historian. It should, in this respect, 
be read in conjunction with Werner Georg Kiimmel’s Kirchenbegriff und 
Geschichtsbewusstsein in der Urgemeinde (1943) and Jesus und die Anfange der 
Kirche (1953). 

It would require too much space to enumerate the various aspects under 
which Conzelmann’s book might be read to good purpose. The exposition 
of the theological implications of the Lucan concept of “ the Journey 
through Samaria ”’ will form an indispensable part of modern biblical study. 


Surprised by Joy. By C. S. Lewis. London: Bles. Pp. 224. 155. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


« » 


Tue spiritual autobiography, or “ conversion story,” is not a new form 
of art, though it appears to have come into a fresh prominence in recent 
years. Perhaps its literary revival dates from the publication of Douglas 
Hyde’s I Believed in 1950—a book in which a leading Communist described 
his passage from a political to a religious faith. At any rate, among the 
books of this kind which have been written in the past five years, it is sure 
enough that Dr. C. S. Lewis’s Surprised by Joy will take a high place. Dr. 
Lewis, of course, has made a considerable name in recent years as the 
author of a number of volumes of what may be called common-sense 
theology, in which he made surprisingly palatable for the ordinary reader 
an orthodox religious attitude which one would have thought unsuitable 
for the twentieth century. Such works as The Screwtape Letters and Mere 
Christianity have been unexpected “ best-sellers.” 

In his previous writings there have been hints that Dr. Lewis had, in 
youth, passed through a phase of atheism ; now, in his new book, with the 
subtitle “ The Shape of My Early Life,” he attempts to make clear what it 
is that happened to him to change him from an atheist of the old-fashioned 
Victorian Freethinker type to a wholly orthodox religious believer. 

Growing up as an Irish Presbyterian, it is clear that he went through 
various phases of belief and disbelief which seem more or less normal for 
the thoughtful youth of the early twentieth century. What makes him 
exceptional is his idea of a kind of ecstasy which he calls ” joy.” This is a 
technical term, and does not mean what the word means in ordinary English. 
It was originally brought into his life from various sources—a tiny model 
garden made on a tea tray by his brother, a book of Beatrice Potter, a poem 
by Longfellow. He found it later in a study of Norse mythology. He does 
not define it very closely, but it seems to have in it something of that sudden 
illumination which comes to most people on rare occasions, when listening 
to great music, reading great poetry, admiring a fine painting or a beautiful 
natural scene. He soon found that it was not something which came at 
will; the more it was pursued the more it ran away. And in the end he 
found that only from an acceptance of religion was this kind of joy to be 
derived—and then only occasionally. 
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As the title would indicate, the book is really an account of this pursuit 
of “joy”, and then of the discovery that it could not be found, but rather 
that it found him. 

Theologically-minded readers will not need to be reminded that this has 
a relationship to the fashionable approach of Karl Barth, and to the idea 
that man cannot seek God—it is God who seeks man. Those who do not 
share this Barthian conception will find some parts of Dr. Lewis’s book not 
altogether convincing. Especially does he seem to be treading on difficult 
ground when he describes his passage from Theism to orthodox Christianity. 
This transition occurred when he was going to Whipsnade Zoo. ‘“ When 
we set out I did not believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and when 
we reached the zoo I did.” It may be that this was in no way an intellectual 
conviction, and is therefore not describable in words ; but others who have 
travelled a similar path to that described in Dr. Lewis’s early pages will 
wish that he could have described his later steps in greater detail. 

The whole book is written in the sturdy, forthright prose which we have 
come to expect from its author. And if it has points (especially towards the 
end) where all readers will not be able to follow the author’s change of 
mood, this is not to say that it is not a fascinating story of spiritual progress. 


The Mind of Kierkegaard. By John Collins. London: Secker and 
Warburg. 1954. Pp. xvi + 304. 185. 


Reviewed by J. Heywood Thomas ( Durham) 


THERE is already an extensive body of literature in English on the life and 
work of Kierkegaard. For the most part, however, this literature is of too 
popular an interest and bias for it to make any real contribution to the 
serious study of Kierkegaard. It is therefore a very real joy to read Mr. 
Collins’ book and to see an attempt made to unravel the “ mind of 
Kierkegaard.” It is in a way an attempt to describe Kierkegaard’s philo 
sophical position, though Mr. Collins regards Kierkegaard as neither a 
philosopher nor a theologian but a “ religious thinker.”” However, he does 
attempt to give a philosophical estimate of Kierkegaard’s work. Let it be 
said at once that on his own assumptions his attempt is successful. These 
are not assumptions that everyone can accept, but this in no way impairs 
the value of the book as an exposition of Kierkegaard’s thought. The 
supreme value of the book is that it is one of the extremely few scholarly 
books written in English on the philosophical significance of Kierkegaard’: 
existential thinking. The frame of reference which Mr. Collins uses is two 
fold: “the proximate philosophical situation created by Kant, Hegel and 
other German thinkers, and the wider current of Christian philosophical 
thought found in St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas.” It is an admirably 
balanced framework ; .but whilst it will be agreed that an understanding of 
the historical situation is essential for any proper appreciation of Kierkegaard, 
it is not so clear that the other side of the frame is sufficient. It would not 
be true to say that Mr. Collins is unaware of the contemporary relevance 
of Kierkegaard’s work, but it may well be asked whether fitting Kierkegaard 
into Thomism is the best way of making this relevance clear. 

The book begins with a brief sketch of Kierkegaard’s life and intellectual 
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development. It then deals in turn with the so-called aesthetic, philosophical 
and religious works. There is ample evidence, both in the body of the book 
and in the notes, of Mr. Collins’ familiarity with Kierkegaard and the 
extensive research done on him. After showing the development of 
Kierkegaard’s opposition to Hegelianism he discusses the three important 
themes of “ existence,” “ the individual” and “‘ becoming a Christian in 
Christendom,” concluding with a discussion of “ Kierkegaard and Christian 
philosophy.” 

There are some points in Mr. Collins’ discussion which call for comment. 
For instance, one is rather astonished to read on page 66 the remark that 
Fear and Trembling is to be located among Kierkegaard’s aesthetic works. 
It is not quite clear whether Mr. Collins wishes to suggest that there are 
three separate parts of Kierkegaard’s work ; for, whilst he speaks of “ the 
philosophical works ” on p. 98, he does admit on p. 243 that Kierkegaard’s 
work forms a coherent whole. There seems again to be a contradiction 
between the assertion on p. 169 that Kierkegaard denied the empiricist 
view of historical knowledge and the statement on p. 247 that he accepted 
the Aristotelian dictum that real change is first grasped through the senses. 
There are some major points as well as these minor matters. To say that 
Kierkegaard denied the Kantian description of God’s existence as a limit- 
concept of reason seems dangerous. And I found Mr. Collins’ treatment 
of the concept of existence most disappointing both as interpretation and 
as philosophical evaluation. I mention these things, however, only to 
throw into relief my conviction that this is an excellent book. Despite the 
fact that the language is often typically American in its complexity, the book 
is well-written and gives a clear picture of Kierkegaard’s most important 
thinking. Particularly impressive is its treatment of Kierkegaard’s relation 
to Catholicism, inasmuch as Mr. Collins makes no attempt to picture 
Kierkegaard as a Catholic at heart and he even points out that often enough 
Kierkegaard’s remarks about Protestantism were unjust. Indeed it can 
safely be said that this is one of the best books written on Kierkegaard. 


The Unity of Philosophic Experience. By Etienne Gilson. Reprinted 195 5 
from the 1938 edition. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. ix + 340. 16s. 
The Modern Predicament. A Study in the Philosophy of Religion. Based on 
Gifford Lectures. By H. J. Paton. London: Allen & Unwin, 1955. 
Pp. 405. 308. 

Reviewed by Philip Leon (University College, Leicester) 


In the first of these books we are taken on a most exhilarating tour of 
philosophic bombed sites, so to speak. Learnedly, wisely and wittily our 
guide shows us the breakdown of medieval philosophy (through logicism, 
theologism and scepticism); the breakdown of Cartesian philosophy 
(through mathematicism, spiritualism and idealism); and the breakdown 
of modern philosophy (i.e. of the physicism of Kant and the sociologism of 
Comte and of their sequelae). Indeed, the history of philosophy seems to 
be a history of breakdowns, right to our present sorry plight in which 
“‘ what is called philosophy is either collective mental slavery ” (Fascism and 
Communism) “or scepticism” (disbelief in “ the rational validity of meta- 
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physics ” and in “ the absolute rationality of science”). But Gilson does 
not write simply to pander to a taste for Grand Guignol. He is convinced 
that “against the crude, yet fundamentally sound, craving of Marxism 
for positive and dogmatic truth, the scepticism of our decadent philosophy 
has not a chance,” and that “ what we now need is a ‘ This is so’.”” His 
essay is an attempt to find out empirically, from the history of philosophy, 
what philosophy, or metaphysics, is and whether it can give us a‘ This is so.’ 
His conclusion 1s that man is by nature (i.e. by his rationality) a metaphysical 
animal and that metaphysics is the science of being as being, whose laws 
are the principle of Non-contradiction and the other Laws of Thought 
and whose breakdowns are due not to itself but to metaphysicians mistaking 
the part for the whole; it is a regulative, or ordering, science and cannot 
yield to a system. Gilson is himself the best illustration of his own dictum, 
“* A man is free to choose his principles ; after that he thinks, not as he wills, 
but as he can.”” Starting with different principles, or, if possible, with none, 
one might draw from the same facts a different lesson, perhaps the following. 
All knowledge is of the connections of parts of being, or reality ; therefore 
there can be no knowledge of being as such, or of the whole ; no knowledge 
that transcends all particular knowledge, not even a transcending regulative 
knowledge, though there can be a regulative, or ordering, sense. Man is, 
indeed, a metaphysical animal ; but his metaphysical urge, an urge towards 
unification and self-transcendence, never completely realisable in history, 
cannot be satisfied by any knowledge. It can yield at best a Negative 
Metaphysic, parallel to, if not identical with, Negative Theology, one 
whose positive verbal formulation is by means of antinomies, or contra- 
dictions, and not at all obedient to the principle of Non-contradiction and 
the other Laws of Thought. Glimpses of this truth (in Plato, Plotinus, 
Eckhart, Nicolaus Cusanus, Hegel, Bergson) are neither antecedents nor 
consequents of breakdowns, but dawn-breaks, while moralism, aestheticism, 
mysticism and scepticism are reactions and protests against the claim to be 
able to satisfy the metaphysical urge by gnosis. Essentially Greek, this claim 
is now meeting its most serious challenge in the present breakdown of 
Greek anthropocentrism ; but this breakdown may also be a dawn-break— 
an affirmation of open man and his open rationality against the closed 
Greek anthropos and his closed /ogos. After all, physics, the most thriving 
of contemporary sciences and the most formative of our times, does not 
deny reason, but simply calls for a more agile and more flexible reason. 
The hope expressed here is, indeed, akin to Gilson’s own hope, but it is 
difficult to see what this or any other hope has to do with any dogmatism 
or ‘ This is so.’ Hope and faith are hope and faith and not assertions ; 
ventures and not certitudes. 

The metaphysical urge as described here is not very different from the 
religious urge (the expression is mine) as it emerges from Professor Paton’s 
essay. The latter is the very opposite of a dogmatism or a ‘ This is so.’ It 
is professedly “about the nature and principles of religion, its present 
predicament, its grounds in experience, and its philosophical defence.” 
Actually it raises almost every philosophic question that has ever been raised 
in connection with religion and considers, judiciously and common- 
sensically, the pros and cons of the alternative answers given. The first 
effect—especially on a reader who prefers the kind of philosophizing which 
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is mainly evasive action, avoiding all philosophic problems except the one 
chosen—is rather like that produced on a not over-intelligent member of 
a jury by the too multifarious balancing and cautioning of the judge’s 
direction: the poor man’s power of judgment is paralysed rather than 
prompted and he is appalled at the thought that there may still be more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of even in this philosophy. 
Having, however, collected my wits once more, I will give in my own 
_ words the conclusion which | think the author favours and encourages. 
The characteristic or trauma of modern man, fostered not only by modern 
science but also by modern scholarship and philosophy, is that he believes 
that a proposition is not meaningful, or at least cannot be part of knowledge, 
unless it is verifiable by, or, speaking more vaguely, unless it is connected 
with, something in particular, though the something need not be an item 
of sensible experience. Now, an essay like this will convince him, if he is 
not already convinced, that God cannot be connected logically, or to use 
vaguer language, securely, with anything in particular, not even with any 
particular values or with the moral law as such or with mystical rapture or 
spiritual graces, If, nevertheless, he is still religious, or even if he is just 
convinced that man is nothing if not a religious animal, he must hold that 
all thatcan be safely said of God is that he is the object of limitless hope, 
faith (i.e. trust), love and worship, and at least the felt inspirer of these ; 
also the term in relation to which man is striving to make himself and his 
world whole, or one. The operative word (my own) 1s “ limitless”: it 
means that the object cannot be defined, and that if it is defined or is 
represented by some limited object (a cause, principles or a way of life), the 
hope, faith, love and worship are not pinned to the definition or limited 
object and cannot be shaken or shattered along with them. There is 
in all this no claim to knowledge (except, of course, of the religious man’s 
attitude). But as the unification aimed at includes the unification of 
knowledge, the modern religious man will still go on making all sorts 
of statements about the world, man, history or a part of history, about 
their relationship to God and about the existence and nature of God 
himself. But he will have to be more conscious than were his forebears 
that these statements are only mythological props, iconography for his 
imagination, and be readier to change them. He may, however, derive 
consolation from the thought that if statements like “God exists” and 
“ God is good ” are meaningless or unverifiable, they are perhaps not more 
so than statements like “‘ External objects exist”, “Some of them are 
coloured”’, “ I exist ”, “Other persons exist”. And reflecting with Professor 
Paton that what is known by science, or indeed by any knowledge, may not 
be all there is of reality, or any part of reality as it really is, he may consider 
that if the cognitive claims of religion are dubious according to the evaluation 
of commonsense, science or philosophy, so are the cognitive claims of these 
evaluators themselves iene to the evaluation of—certainly each other. 

There is one question Professor Paton has not examined. It is the question 
“ To be, or not to be?” It might be shown that it is one we are constantly 
asking ourselves, though not verbally, in a wider sense than that given it by 
Hamlet, who was thinking of suicide only. The positive answer (and there 
can only be a positive answer) we give to it might be deemed the equivalent 
of an assertion of the existence of God. 
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The Hungry Sheep. By Sir David Kelly. London: Hollis and Carter. 
Pp. 244. 185. 
Reviewed by E. W. Martin (Beaworthy) 


LOOKING at our situation in 1955 as an historian might view it thirty 
years hence, Sir David Kelly considers the political and economic disturbances 
on the surface and then turns to those deeper currents of spiritual disharmony 
which are their source and cause. 

Some of the outstanding factors appear to be, superficially, the unique 
character of the Soviet regime, the place of Britain in world affairs and 
in relation to dependent nations, and the development of new weapons 
of destruction. The author would not accept Professor Toynbee’s contention 
that the spiritual initiative is now with Russia rather than with the West; 
and he would also deny that Russia is not an imperialist colonising power. 
He is critical also of English brands of internationalism, pacificism and 
anti-imperialism because these have tended to impose British Parliamentary 
institutions peacefully upon African tribes. What is really disturbing to 
the writer, however, as he strives to look at once in all directions, is the 
fact that with the growth of self-government power passes quite naturally 
to an “ immature Intelligentsia.” Without opportunity to exercise its gifts 
the self-conscious minority in any country would remain immature and 
irresponsible. There is here the retrogressive recommendation of a return 
to “ enlightened ” paternalism, but no attention is paid to the moral rights 
of native peoples expressed in terms of their most active citizens. 

In this summary of the surface ills Sir David suggests that the atom or 
hydrogen bomb will merely increase our dangers because the visible symptoms 
are simply outward signs of a sickness of mind and will, a psychic dis- 
equilibrium which is hurtful to Western civilisation, In the second part 
of this book when the author plunges into the deeper currents, logic is not 
entirely over-ridden by the vigorous prejudices which are not always under 
control. He points out that such historians and sociologists as Professors 
Toynbee and Sorokin agree that our time of troubles does mark the end 
of an age, a cultural period, which will be superseded by an impetus based 
upon spiritual and intuitional forces. 

Sir David does not take the view that disintegration is inevitable, nor do 
Christian thinkers and scholars ; but he does recognise that dangers exist, 
and gives most praiseworthy attention to the vision of Jung, whose psycho 
logical ideas and techniques have done so much to bring a new art or 
science into line as a kind of confirmation of religious activity. Jung has 
wisely said that wars and revolutions are psychic epidemics ; and to-day 
one can see them working out despairingly in Kenya and South Africa. 

The central idea of this book, namely that Western civilisation is breaking 
down because of the rejection of spiritual values, may be accepted, but there 
is need to be quite sure about the nature of the values and the mechanics 
of the breakdown. To affirm that we have entered upon a phase of mass 
civilisation in which the “ educational machines are set for mediocrity and 
to act as a brake on quality or distinction” could be taken as a criticism of 
the egalitarian essence of democracy itself. 

Urbanised masses, it is true, have been cut loose from social traditions 
and ancestral memories; but in order to feed those hungry sheep the 
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writers, scholars and “‘ academic intellectuals ”” who are here criticised do 
at least attempt to work with restraint, to put a curb upon opinion, to be 
objective and to give human vision room in which to operate with tolerance, 
One cannot but feel that much of the evidence assembled, hastily and 
without an index, is arranged to serve an older imperialist and bourgeois 
order rather than a struggling democratic system—full of errors, experi- 
mental, and open to all kinds of assaults—yet basically determined to use 
Christian values in a fashion that would offer the fullest cultural and 


economic opportunities to all men everywhere. 
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Any attempt to study the historical development of modern mathematics 
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